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The Marriage of Lakes and Sea 


A Centennial Story of the Opening of 


UNDAY, the twenty-sixth day of 
this present October, was the cen- 
tennial of the most epoch-making 
event in all the long history of the 
agriculture and commerce of New York 
State. That was the day when at length 
after many years of agitation and discuss- 
ion and planning and 
after more than eight 
years of actual digging, 
the Grand Erie Canal 
was opened up from 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


almost by main force dragged up stream 
over the rifts and shallows. Under favor- 
able conditions on the long quiet reaches 
of the river they sometimes hoisted small 
sails. 

In 1792 under the leadership of Gen. 
Philip Schuyle- of Revolutionary fame, the 
young state chartered the “Inland Lock 
and Navigation Company”. During the 


the Hrie Canal 


deservedly deemed a great advance. Once 
in Wood Creek the boats easily dropped 
down into Oneida Lake and hence into 
great Ontario. 

These works so improved the navigation 
of the river -hat the “Bateaux” gave way .o 
the “Durham” boats—much larger struct- 
ures drawing two feet of water and a load 
of ten tons. They were entirely depend- 
ent upon man power and it was a Hercu- 
lian job to pole them up the long river 

against a current that was sometimes 





shallow and sometimes swift. West- 





3uffalo to Albany 
and a free, navigable 
waterway establish- 
ed from the Great 
Lakes to the Sea. 
The historian of 
New York stands in 
no danger of exag- 
gerating the import- 
ance of that monu- 
mental achievement. Until then it 
seemed uncertain whether the seat of 





fared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


The Story of A Great Day 


66°, ‘HE twenty-sixth of October,” said my good 
friend, Jared, a short time ago, “is the centen- 

nial of the opening of the old Erie Canal. Do you 

think that our folks would be interested in the story 

of this great day?” 

_ I told him that I was sure you would be. 

it Is. 

Mr. Van Wage-nen has written may excellent arti- 
cles for America Agriculturist, but he gets better 
all of the time. I hope you will like this fine story as 
well as I do—E. R. Eastman. 


So here 


ward bound these Durham boats car- 
ried the household goods and chattels 
of thousands of families who were 
seeking a home in western New York 
or even in Ohio which state in the de- 
cade between 1800 and 1810 increased 
in population from 45,000 to 230,000, a 
phenomenal rate of increase never 
again approached and which bears tes- 
timony to the consuming land hunger 
of the pioneer. But east-bound these 





empire in America should go to New 


boats floating easily with the current 





York or Philadelphia or Baltimore or 

to some unbuilt city at the mouth of the 
James where geographers say it logically 
belongs but the issue was never in doubt 
once the canal begun to pour its flood of 
traffic into the lap of that old Dutch sea 
port town. 

Visionaries—or seers—had dreamed of 
such a canal for very many years. A full 
century before one Cadwallader had writ- 
ten of the idea of a canal westward from 
Albany along the valley 


next several years this corporation did 
considerable to improve the navigation of 
the river including the removal of snags 
and boulders, the construction of short 
canals with locks around the rapids at Lit- 
tle Falls and German Flats and the con- 
struction of a canal at Rome connecting 
the Mohawk with the headwaters of Wood 
Creek. This canal did away with a long 
carry or portage of three miles and was 


bore cargoes of various kinds but ac- 
cording to Simms, hereafter referred to, 
the three most common commodities were 
wheat and potash and whiskey. Indeed 
as one contemplates the place held by 
1iquor not only in the early commerce of 
our state but in the daily and social life of 
its people, it is easy to believe that since 
then we have gone a long way toward 
better things. Thus through many years 
the Mohawk enjoyed a relatively large and 
prosperous commerce but 





of the Mohawk. It must 
be remembered that the 
real westward movement 
of population—the push 
back from the seaboard— 
made but slow progress 
previous to the Revolu- 
tion. For many years pre- 
ceding the canal the Mo- 
hawk River had carried 
an important commerce. 
The first commercial 
boats known as Mohawk 
“Bateaux” were large 
flat-bottomed skiffs carry- 
ing a crew of from two to 
six men and a load of 
from one to three tons. 





nevertheless men felt the 
need of larger boats and 
most of all perhaps of 
slack-water navigation 
rather than the treacher- 
ous current of a some- 
times turbulent river. 

In 1808 there was intro- 
duced into the Legisla- 
ture at Albany a resolu- 
tion calling for the survey 
and construction of a 
canal from the Hudson 
River to the Great Lakes. 
In 1812 DeWitt Clinton, 
often calied the Father of 
the Erie Canal was one of 
a delegation who went ‘o 








They were propelled 
against the current by 
poles rather than oars and 





One of the modern self-propelled barges 
capacity of 2000 tons,,as much as a freight train will carry—quite a contrast to the 
craft that plied the old canal. 


on the canal. 


These boats have a cargo 


Washington to urge upon 
Congress the plan of Fed- 
(Continued on page 333) 
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Long hard wear 


built into every one! 
oo 










Why farmers 
everywhere 


are turning to 


boots and 
overshoes 


The “U.S.”" Blue Ribbon 
Walrus slips right on over 
gour shoes. its amooth 
subber surface washes 
clean like a boot. Madein 
red or black, 4or 5 buckles, 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe 
you'd find it would stretch more than 
five times its length! This rubber stands 
the constant bending and wrinkling 
that make ordinary rubber crack and 
break. 


OST any kind of rubber boot or overshoe may be 
waterproof—for a time. 

But wear them for month after month of real solid 
work on the farm! What then? 

* If they’re “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots or overshoes 
they’re still good for months more of the hardest wear 
you,can give them! 

Every pair of “U.S.” Blue Ribbons is built with thick, 
oversize soles—made of the toughest kind of rubber. Into 
the uppers goes rubber so elastic it will stretch 5 times 
its length! Constant bending and wrinkling won’t crack 
or break it. Anchored in this rubber are the strongest re- 
inforcements ever put into a boot or overshoe. 


No wonder farmers have found that these boots and overshoes 
wear longer. No wonder they are saying it pays to buy “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbons! 


Get a pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


99 Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 


Jo 
BLUE RIBBON Rubbers 
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How the Fruit Co-op Stands 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


N a letter received 

from the editor re- 
cently he referred to the “gloom which 
has been coming out of western New 
York lately”. I am sure that I have 
neither the intent nor the desire to be 
a purveyor of gloom. However, if one 
is to convey a true picture of the con- 
ditions here he must convey some im- 


“ 


pression of the 
depression caused 
by the dreadful 


and wholly unpre- 
cedented weather. 
The gloom comes 
out of the sky. 
Two days again 
this week it has 
rained nearly all 
day and there is 
cloudiness nearly 
all the time. The 
ground is reeking 
wet with no op- 
portunity to dry. All chance of getting 
in a little more wheat has passed now. 
Further inquiries lead me to believe 
that the acreage around here is less than 
fifty per cent of last year and of the 
intention this year. It is practically im- 
possible to drive a team in a corn field 
with more than half a load. 





Burritt 


a « 


Barrels Scarce and Higher 


Fruit picking has proceeded as rapid- 
weather and other conditions 
would permit. Thousands of barrels 
have been picked. Two factors besides 
the weather are slowing up getting the 
apple crop under cover, viz: the failure 
of the barrel supply and the inability of 
the packing houses, whether coopera- 
tively or dealer operated to take care of 
the volume as rapidly as it can be pick- 
ed and hauled. The overrun of esti- 
mates, or rather the underestimating of 
the crop in the first place led to the pro- 
vision of an insufficient supply of bar- 
rels. Cooper shops are being crowded 
to the limit. Coopers pay has been 
raised and barrels have risen in price to 
85 cents and even $1.00. Relatively few 
apples are now home packed in the 
orchards but nearly all go to packing 
houses at the shipping and_ storage 
points. A few of these are cooperative- 
ly operated but most of them are oper- 
ated by dealers. Lines of teams and 
trucks wait to unload at must of these 
houses continually. Some of the cooper- 
atives have apportioned their tloor spac: 
according to each grower’'s crop and let 
each grower haul once each week. 
Thousand barrels of tree run picked 
fruit are standing in the orchards in 
these rains which is bad for fruit and 
barrels alike. 


ly as 


Packing Houses Rushed to Capacity 


Last week I commented on some of 
the problems and operations of local 
fruit cooperatives. This week I happen- 
ed to visit two of the largest. The large 
volume of fruit flowing through these 
packing houses smoothly and efficiently 
with minimum labor costs and good 
packs easily passing Federal inspection, 
gives one renewed confidence that the 
plan of local ownership and packing of 
fruit in cooperatively owned houses is 
right. It is chiefly a question of effic- 
iency and good management. This calls 
for a superintendent who has good busi- 
ness ability, understands growers’ pro- 
blems and psychology and can manage 
labor well. 

The regional cooperative packing as- 
sociation in Western New York com- 
monly referred to as the “Central” un- 
der the leadership of Tom Miliiman 
who came to it with a long and success- 
ful Dairymen’s League experience, had 
three outstanding problems to cope with 
this fall: (1) redugtion of expenses in- 
cluding selling, (2) increasing the re- 
turns to the grower and (3) getting 

‘tt ¢a the consumer with the 


By M. C. BURRITT 


association’s quality 
and brand, which are 
being rigidly maintained at a high stand. 
ard under Federal inspection. The first 
has been met by reducing rents, equip- 
ment and personnel to the lowest limit 
consistent with efficiency—about 40 per 
cent of the cost in 1922-23. A central 
organization can hardly be maintained 
at all on a smaller budget. 


+ . 
To meet the second problem, pressure _ 


is being exerted in both directions, keep. 
ing costs down locally as well as cens 
trally and pushing sclling prices up toa 
point consistent with the quality and 
brand being packed. Both should in- 
crease the return to the grower. The 
market for early fruit has been so low 
and there has been so much for the new 
manager to do in a short time, that the 
results so far attained were not fully 
reflected in the prices received for pools 
up-to-date, but they should be hereafter, 
Controversy with the Federated 


The third problem involves the unfore 
tunate controversy with the Federated, 
The Western New York membership— 
not the directors only, as has been 
claimed—was so generally dissatisfied 
with Federated salesmanship and the 
failure to identify its brand to the con- 
sumer and to get into personal and di- 
rect touch with the trade that the man- 
agement felt that modification of its 
three-year contract was very desirable, 
if not necessary to the future well being 
of the Association. Knowing of this 
feeling, a representative of the Federat- 
ed offered the Board of Representatives 
cancellation. This offer was accepted 
and cancellation frankly and personally 
requested by President Hall. 

Then the Federated refused to cancel, 
opened separate offices in Rochester and 
began to solicit outside business directly 
and Association members’ business indi- 
rectly. This had some bad effects at 
two or three points, notably at Hall. 
The general effect has been to strength 
en the Association in Western New 
York. The Association has taken the 
position that the offer of the Federated 
together with its subsequent acts, made 
it impossible to continue operation une 
der the contract and constituted in ef- 
fect a cancellation by the Federated. 
The Federated has filed a suit against 
the Association, which the latter is pre- 
pared to defend. 

Doing Business Direct 


Meanwhile direct contact with buyers 
has been set up in a limted number of 
nearby markets and the Asociation 1s 
selling its own fruit directly with prac- 
tically no increase in its office force at 
Rochester. The manager has personally 
visited the Association’s representatives 
in most of the markets. The Associa- 
tion has come appreciably. nearer the 
consumer and with its high quality 
brand rigidly maintained has now sect up 
a sales organization and policy of its 
own which will in time produce the 
financial results necessary for the future 
progress of the movement here. 


kK 


In spite of the hard battles which have 
had to be fought and the handicap of 
the terrible weather, there are some 
cheerful aspects of the year. Up to Sep- 
tember Ist the season as a whole was 
quite favorable and crops generally 
good. We have a wonderfully fine ap- 
ple crop and a reasonably good prospect 
of getting a fair price for it. But we 
need two or three weeks of tolerable 
weather yet. 





More than a quarter of all recorded ace 
cidents happen in the home. Leading the 
list are falls, cuts, bruises, bites, scalds 
and burns, fireworks and the “unloaded” 
gun, foreign bodies in eye, nose, throat, 
and stomach, accidental poisoning, and 


electric shecl 
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Can Muscle Shoals Cut Fertilizer Prices? 


How This Great Nationa/ Power Plant Wiili Aftect the Farmers 


HAT shall be done with the govern- 
ment's property at Muscle Shoals and 
how will its final disposition affect the 
welfare of the farmers of the nation 

so jar as the cost of fertilizer is concerned? First 
of all, what and where is this Muscle Shoals 
about which we have heard so much, and which 
has kept Congress up in the air for several years? 
. Answering the last of these questions first, 
Muscle Shoals is in Northwest Alabama at a 
point on the Tennessee River where a large 
amount of water power may be harnessed and 
put to work to do man’s bidding. At this 
point, the river must come down from high 
plateau ground to lower Coastal Plains, and it 
can make the descent only by means of a long 
stretch of rapids or shoals. The rapid flow 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


calcium cyanamid per year, which is equiva- 
lent to 40,000 tons of pure nitrogen. Calcium 
cyanamid, while quite satisfactory for making 
explosives, cannot be used to any large extent 
in :nixed fertilizer. Before it can be used ex- 
tensively for this purpose, it must be treated 
with steam to drive off its ammonia. This 
am-:nonia can then be passed through sulphuric 
acid to form sulphate of ammonia, which con- 
tains about 20 per cent nitrogen and is a good 
fertilizer, or it can be used with nitric acid to 
form nitrate of ammonia, another good fertilizer 
containing about 35 per cent nitrogen. How- 
ever, this long and complicated process de- 


temperature, produced ammonia. The am- 
monia was then treated with sulphuric acid to 
produce sulphate of ammonia. More recently, 
gypsum or plaster of Paris has been used in 
place of sulphuric acid. 

The Germans have used this 1.:ethod of mak- 
ing sulphate of ammonia with very great suc- 
cess, and in 1922, with a total production of 
1,425,000 tons oi sulphate of ammonia, ‘about 
75 per cent of it was made by this “Haber pro- 
cess.” Asa result of their ingenuity, the Ger- 
mans had become entirely independent of im- 
ported nitrates >y the time war was declared, 
and they were able to continue the struggle 
with great vigor for four ycars. Our own gov- 
ernment had an idea of what Germany was 

doing in the way of air nitrogen fixation, so 








of water over these thirty odd miles of 
shoals produces such a tremendous amount 
of potential power that Muscle Shoals has 
rightly been regarded as one of the most 
valuable assets of the nation. 


Why the Government Has Spent $135,- 
000,000 at Muscle Shoals 


URING the European War, there came 

an insistent demand for a domestic sup- 
ply of nitrogen for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives during wars and for use as fertilizer 
in peace. The larger part of our nitrogen 
for explosives and fertilizer was then, as 
now, coming from Chile, and it was recog- 


Muscle Shoals and The Farmer 


FoR a number of years we have been hearing a 
a good deal about the great power plant at 
Muscle Shoals owned by the national government. 
Yet we doubt if many people have any real under- 
standing of what the plant is, what it can do, and par- 
ticularly how it affects farming. Through the co- 
operation of The Progressive Farmer, one of the 
Standard Farm Paper Group, to which American 
Agriculturist belongs, we have secured a short arti- 
cle on Muscle Shoals, written by Eugene Butler, one 
of the editors of The Progressive Farmer. 

We are very pleased to be able to pass on to you 
on this page this well written and interesting dis- 
cussion on the effect of the Muscle Shoals plant on 
fertilizer prices —The Editors. 


when plants were built at Muscle Shoals, 
the larger one, No. 2, was equipped to make 
40,000 tons of nitrogen by the tried but cost- 
ly cyanamid process, while the smaller plant, 
No. 1, was built with the idea of experiment- 
ing with the German or Haber process. Howe 
ever, plant No. 1, which was expected to 
produce 9,000 tons of zitrogen per year, was 
a failure. Something went wrong, and fixed 
nitrogen was never made there. Then the 
government set to work to find the cause 
of the failure and it is now believed that the 
trouble has been located. According to ihe 
best wnformation, sulphate of ammonia can 10w 
be made at Nitrate Plant No. 1 by the Haber, 
process, and at a cost that will permit it tc be 








nized that any interruption to our commerce 
by an anemy power would jeopardize the 
safety of the nation. 

It was known that the air contains unlimited 


-amounts of nitrogen, and that where the pow- 


er is available, this air nitrogen can be separat- 
ed out and combined with other chemical ele- 
ments in forming nitrogenous materials that 
are so valuable in peace and in war. 

At the time the government formulated 
plans for the manufacture of air-nitrogen, the 
cyanamid method of fixing the nitrogen of the 
air was considered most practical. By this 
method, nitrogen is taken from the air and 
combined with calcium carbide (a compound 
made from lime and coal) to form calcium 
tyanamid. As this method requires the ex- 
penditure of considerable power, the govern- 
ment began to look for a location at which 
power might be developed economically. Mus- 
cle Shoals was chosen as the logical place for 
the plant, and there the government purchased 
several thousand acres of land and a lime quar- 
ry, put down sewers, built houses, and laid 
failroai tracks in preparation for the manu- 
facture of fixed nitrogen. Two nitrate plants 
were built, each with a steam power plant to 
tun them until water power could be secured 
by means of a dam thrown across the Tennes- 
see River. The nitrate plants and the equip- 
ment that goes with them cost the govern- 
ment $85,000,000, while the dam, which is now 
about completed, will cost about $50,000,000. 
Both construction and maintenance of the 
Property at Muscle Shoals have cost the gov- 
ernment over $135,000,000. 


What the ‘‘Cyanamid Method”’ Is 


F THE two nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, the larger one uses the cyanamid 
method. It can make about 200,000 tons of 


mands a large expenditure of power and by the 
time the fertilizer is ready for the farmer, it 
cannot be sold any cheaper than the nitrate of 
soda that comes from Chile or the sulphate of 
ammonia that is a by-product of our coke 
ovens. 

As the matter now stands, the larger of the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals is suitable for 
the manufacture of fixed nitrogen for explos- 
ives, but it will not be able to make cheap fer- 
tilizer. It is estimated that $10,000,000 will be 
required to put it in condition to make nitro- 
genous fertilizer profitably. The other nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals was in the nature of an 
experiment, by which the government sought 
to cheapen the cost of fixing air nitrogen by 
the cyanamid process. Coke ovens have sul- 
phate of ammonia as a by-product. The coal 
they use contains 1% to 2 per cent nitrogen 
of which about 15 per cent is driven off as am- 
monia in burning. This ammonia is collected 
in water, then redistilled and mixed with sul- 
phuric acid and finally crystallized cut into sul- 
phate of ammonia. 

The ‘‘Haber Method’’ Opens Up New 

Possibilities 

TOW at about the time the government 
built its nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, 
Germany was making this same material in an 
entirely different way and doing it success- 
fully. At one time, Germany was dependent 
upon Chile for nitrogen in the form of nitrate 
of soda, as we are today, but a few years prior 
to the war she learned how to make sulphate of 
ammonia synthetically ; that is, she took nitro- 
gen from the air and hydrogen from coal, and 
by mixing them under great pressure and high 


sald much lower, nitrogen content considered, 

than nitrate of soda. However, in considering 
Mascle.Shoals as a factor in the production 
of fixed nitrogen by the “Haber process,” it is 
well to bear in mind that cheap power alone 
is not sufficient to insure the profitable manue 
facture of fertilizer. A cheap source of hydro- 
gen is also needed, such as the hydrogen pro- 
duced from coal in the procuction of coke. At 
one of its plants Germany is making 200,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen annually, which is five 
times as much nitrogren as can be made at the 
larger Muscle Shoals plant by the cyanamid 
process and over twenty-two times as much as 
can be made at the smaller plant. Further- 
more, Germany is doing this with coai as her 
source of power. 


What Effect Can Muscle Shoals Have on 
Fertilizer Prices? 
HE effect that the successful manufacture 
of tertilizers at Muscle Shoals will have 
on the price of fertilizers has been greatly exe 
aggerated. It is probably true that by our 
latest processes of making fixed nitrogen, such 
as the Haber process now used in Germany, 
this plant food can be sold for considerably 
less, possibly one-half, than the price at which 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are 
now being marketed. However, that does not 
mean that the farmer’s fertilizer bill is immede 
iately te be cut in half, as has been said so often. 
Granting that the cost of nitrogen can be reduced, 
there is no evidence upon which to base tne 
opinion that any great reduction can be made 
in the cost of phosphoric acid. While nitrogen 
is the most expensive plant food, the ordinary 
mixed fertilizer contains more than twice as 
many pounds of phosphoric acid as nitrogen. 
(Continued on page 332) 
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What Shall We Do About It? 


TRANGE to say, there is little said about 

the biggest trouble that dairymen have to 
contend with today. It is not milk marketing 
nor is it bovine tuberculosis. IT IS THE 
TREMENDOUS LOSSES THAT ARE 
BORNE BY PRACTICALLY EVERY 
DAIRYMAN DIRECTLY OR INDIRECT- 
LY FROM CONTAGIOUS ABORTION OR 
FROM SOME FORM OF DELAYED 
BREEDING, 

We wonder how many of our readers can 
define a normal lactation period. A cow that 
has a normal lactation period is one that has a 
calf born both at the beginning and end of 
every twelfth to fifteenth month period. For 
example, if your cow freshens on the first day 
of December, 1925, to be normal, she should 
freshen again sometime between December 1, 
1926, and February 1, 1926. But the unfortu- 
nate fact is that mighty few cows do this. 
The great majority run over, from one cause 
or another, from one month to absolute ster- 
ility. 

‘Therefore, we repeat without danger of suc- 
cessful contradiction that this situation is caus- 
ing our dairymen more losses than any other 
factor in the whole dairy business. 
tion is, what can be done about it? 

Veterinarians are disagreed as to whether 
there is any sure preventative or cure. It has 
been demonstrated that much can be done 
with proper sanitary methods and isolation. 
There are some instances where an inoculation 
known as the agglutination test has been ef- 
fective in diagnosing the disease. However, 
the great need just at present is to know more 
about the problem from both a scientific and a 
practical standpoint. 

We would like to hear from our readers on 
what fias been your experience with abortion, 
including delayed breeding. When you write, 
tell us how many cows you have, the breed, 
and either from your records or from your ex- 
perience, give the number of normal lactation 
periods you think your cows will average over 
a life period of active production. Do not make 
your letter too long, but add any other facts 
that you have observed from your experience. 
Sign your letter, but all names will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. 


National Grangers Go West 
S YOU read this, the “Sacramento Spec- 
ial” is on its way across the continent from 
Loston to Sacramento loaded with farm peo- 
ple, Grange delegates, to the meeting of the 
National Grange to be held at Sacramento, 
November 11 to 18. 
As we think of these delegates of one of our 
greatest farm organizations crossing the con- 


The ques- . 


tinent in a few days with all of the luxuries of 
the modern home at their command, we can- 
not but recall their pioneer fathers and moth- 
ers who worked their slow and painful way as 
pioneers across the great unknown continent, 
carrying with them that greatest symbol of 
civilization, the plow. 





An Invitation 


NE of the happiest parts of the work of 

editing a farm paper is the opportunity it 
gives me to come in touch and make friends 
during the year with thousands of farm peo- 
ple. This helps me more than anything else to 
“keep my feet on the ground” as an editor and 
to make a farm paper which will be of real 
practical help to its subscribers. 

During the next few weeks, I expect to at- 
tend the several farm meetings which I have 
listed below: 

November 13—Tompkins County Annuai Farm 

Bureau Meeting, Ithaca. 

November 14—Steuben County Annual Farm 

Bureau Meeting, Bath. 

November 18—Farmer’s Week, N. Y. S. School 

of Agricuiture, Canton. 

November 21—Chenango County Annual Farm 

Bureau Meeting, Norwich. 
December 2—Suffolk County Annual Farm 

Bureau Meeting, Rive-head. 
December 5—Herkimer County Annual Farm 

Bureau Meeting, Herkimer. | 

I sincerely hope that all of our subscribers 
and all of our other friends who can attend any 
of these meetings will come so that we can 
get acquainted or renew “Auld Lang Syne.”— 
E. R, Eastman. 





Do Not Sel. Beans Too Low 


UR readers who have been following M. 

C. Burritt’s Western New York Notes 

are aware of the fact that the rains and bad 

weather in Western New York have greatly 

reduced the bean crop. These 

weather conditions have extended to Michigan 

and other bean growing states with the result 

that there will be a real shortage of beans this 
fall. 

Therefore, we want to take this opportunity 
of warning all bean growers to be careful not 
to let any bean buyer talk them into selling 
their crop at too low a price. We have been 
informed that some of the buyers have been 
offering prices from fifty cents to a dollar be- 
low what the market and the supply really 
justity. 





Coming! 

T gives us great pleasure to announce that 

after many weeks of consideration by our 
whole staff, we have selected a new serial for 
publication in American AcGricuLturist fol- 
lowing “The Valley of Voices,” which is just 
about the best story from every standpoint 
that we have read in many a day. It is called 
“The Carolinian,” and is written by that 
master of modern fiction, Rafael Sabatini, who 
is the author of “Scaramouche,” “Captain 
Blood” and “The Sea Hawk.” 

“The Carolinian” is a tempestuous and color- 
ful story of adventure during the American 
Revolution. The characters are splendidly 
alive and they play a desperate game of love, 
war and intrigue. This story will please and 
entertain the whole family and will give you a 
historical glimpse of the Revolution that has 
never before been in print. It is fully the 
equal of the high standard fiction which 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST makes a point to 
give to its readers. 





Big Farm Meetings Coming 


URING the next few weeks big meetings 
of farm people will be held all over the 
country in the annual gatherings of the Farm 
and Home Bureaus. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation meets in Chicago on De- 
cember 7, 8, and 9, to consider many national 


same bad 
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farm problems. President Coolidge is making 
a special trip’to Chicago to speak to the Farm 
Bureau delegates. On November 10 and 11, 
the New York State Farm Bureau Federation 
and the New York Federation of Home 
Bureaus hold their tenth annual meeting at the 
Hotel Onondaga at Syracuse; and annual 
county Farm Bureau meetings are scheduled 
in practically every rural county. 

We hope these meetings will be well attend- 
ed for they deserve to be. Not only do they 
give opportunities for pleasant meetings with 
friends, but better still, they enable the farm 
people of every county to discuss the progress 
that has been made locally in agriculture during 
the past year, and to make plans of helping 
directly or indirectly every farmer in the coun- 
ty during the coming year. 

One of the troubles of the Farm Bureau is 
the fact that many of the fine things it accom- 
plishes are not appreciated because many think 
that if they do not see the agent on their own 
farm frequently, nothing is being done. But 
if we look back at the accomplishments of the 
Farm and Home Bureaus during the strenu- 
ous and troublous times of the last ten years, 
it is not easy to understand how farm people 
could have gotten along without them. Of 
course, the men and women who have best 
supported the Bureaus and who have been 
using their services are the ones who reccive 
the most benefit. 





Publisher Will Write Farm Letters 
From Europe 


UR readers will be interested to know that 

on October 24th Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and 
Mrs. Morgenthau sailed for a few weeks’ visit 
to Europe. Mr. Morgenthau accompanies his 
father who goes on business connected with 
the League of Nations. Much of the time will 
be spent in traveling in France and Italy 
where he will make a particular study of agri- 
cultural conditions and will write his observa- 
tions in letters to readers of AMERICAN AGRIe 
CULTURIST. 

In the four years that Mr. Morgenthau has 
owned AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the only ree 
lief that he has had from the exacting duties of 
trying to make it a real farm paper has been 
in the time he has devoted to the management 
of his large farm at Fishkill, Dutchess County. 
Therefore, we know our people will join with 
the staff of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in wishe 
ing Mr. and Mrs, Morgenthau a pleasant and 
profitable trip. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


TIE best jokes are the ones which actually 
happen in real life, and about the biggest 
laugh I have had in some time came from 
reading the following story, which actually 
happened up in my homé town in Tioga Coun- 
ty, New York. The story is told in the Tioga 
County Herald, which incidentally is one of 
the strongest and most readable country week- 
lies in New York. 

It seems that a state trooper was traveling 
along one of the country roads in that section 
one night recently when he noticed an auto- 
mobile drawn up in a rather awkward position 
in the ditch at the side of the road. Stopping 
to investigate, he found that there was @ 
woman asleep on the back seat and a man in 
similar condition in front. The man roused 
up a little when the trooper stepped up beside 
the car, and broke out into a song,-in which 
he tried to get the trooper to join. The troop- 
er did not warm up as fast as the gentleman 
thought he should, so he handed him a bottle 
The trooper took it and instead of drinking, 
put it in his pocket. Whereupon the man sat 
up and peered a little more closely at the 
trooper. Then he turned around and shouted 
to his companion in the back seat: 

“OH MIN! ROUSE UP! THE LAW’S 
GOT US!” 
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What Our Readers Are Thinking 


Taxes Should Be Assessed on Farm Income--More About Roads 


N your last weeks issue I am pleased to see 

that - ou have recognized the “Organized 

Farmers” in their attempt to correct among 

other things, rural taxation. When farms 
are being taxed, not only for all they produce, 
but double the amount, there is cause for some 
one to sit up and take notice. 

The “Farm Tax Reduction Program” which 
you published, states ambiguously, the most 
important matter concerning us. It is the 
resolution demanding “equalization of assess- 
ment on all real property, with a tax on the 
true and scientific appraised value of the prop- 
erty.” The resolution is aimed in the right 
direction, but will never hit the mark. Its 
energy will all te spent in determining what 
is the “true and scientific appraised value” of 
the property. 

The simple way—a way in 


therefore, from personal experience I can vouch 
for the statements he made being very true. 

I was born and raised on Oneida Lake, 
therefore am somewhat familiar with rural 
conditions in your state and I want to say chat 
in my opinion it will not be many years until 
most of the abandoned farms in New York 
and neighboring states will be occupied again 
as all of the Government land of any value is 
gone and the west must soon turn to the east 
for cheap land, in fact it is a subject much dis- 


7 
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cussed at the present time.—L. E. P. Montana. 





Tax and Road Problems in Pennsylvania 


HAVE read with great interest the letter 
on “Roads and Taxes” by Mr. Van Wag- 
enen and Mr. C. W. H., of New York and am 


are built entirely by the Township Super- 
visors of which. there is a Board of Three in 
each Township. I have been a supervisor in 
my Township of West Lancaster for about 
fifteen years. 

We have built about ten miles of water 
bound oil surfaced Macadam roads sixteen 
feet wide on this State Reward plan. They 
have cost us an average of about $10,000 per 
mile. Of this the Township paid $2500 per 
mile. We have employed no labor outside the 
Township, we quarry and crush our own stone 
so that practically all this money except what 
we pay for oil, stays right in our Township. 
We have our own ten ton roller, steam and air 
compressor drills, dump trucks, stone crushers 
and all necessary other equipment. We have 
in our Township forty-six miles of roads of 

which about thirty are hard sur- 





which no one can take offense, is 
to demand that the same method 
of assessment shall be applied to 
us in the country as the assessors 
use in the cities. That is an as- 
sessment based on the earning 
power of the property. In other 
words, its rental. 

If a house in the city returns 
a gross rental of $1,000 per year, 
the basis for assessment is $10,- 
000. Then if there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances, they are con- 
sidered. But, as a whole, there is 
little change from that figure. 

Sut, with us in the country, the 
system is quite different. For ex- 
ample: A nearby iarm appraised 
for $15,000 a few years ago, and 
sold for about that price. The 
purchaser failed, and two years 
ago it was resold for $7,000. He 
also failed, and for the past year 
I have been renting it to the 
highest bidder for $100. The taxes 
last year were $240, and still go- 
ing up. The assessors have the 
habit of writing it at that figure 
and cannot stop. 

And that is not all. The State 
Equalization oard, during this 
time of awful depzeciation, have 
insisted upon increasing our val- 
uation of the County (Cortland, 
an Agricultural County) from 
$25,000,000 in 1922, to $31,000,- 
000 in 1925. During that time it 
is safe to say that our farms ha’ 
depreciated more than 25% in- 
stead of enjoying our share in a 
six million dollar increase in 
value. 











Courtesy New York Tribune 


THOSE TH:.EE R’S AGAIN 
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Brown in the New York Tribune 


faced, ten with an oil surface and 
sixteen of either cinder or loose 
Macadam construction such is 
C. W. H. describes in New York 
State. Some of these cheaper 
side roads were built by the peo- 
ple living along them paying half 
the cost and the Township the 
other half. Our Township Road 
Tax is 8 mills and our County tax 
2% mills and we have no bonded 
debt either county or township. 
We have however, a_ bonded 
Township Debt of $115,900 for a 
large vocational school for the 
grade pupils. The great trouble 
we have is to get the State to give 
us enough State Reward Road, 
and the cheaper type has to be 
up and doing to get their share, 
We have gotten our share in our 
Township and are enjoying a rep- 
utation for good roads and good 
roads pay.—J.F.W. Pennsylvania 





The Cause of Trouble With 
Hired Men 

HE article, under “Why Hired 

Men leave.” which appeared 
in a recent issue, brings out 
clearly some of the unbusinesse 
like principles still applied to a 
great many farms. It also brings 
out the vundesirability of the 
cash plus privilege plan. ‘The 
privileges, as the author of the 
article states, is an unknown 
quantity, and is a bone of conten- 
tion and a continval trouble 
maker. If farmers would pay 
wages like other business and let 
t 








<lere is the tragedy of it. This 
increased valuation placed by the Equalization 
Board and the assessors has given an oppor- 
tunity for the increased bonded indebtedness 
until we are smothered with village bonds, 
school bonds, road bonds, bridge bonds, and 
county bonds. Wherein if the true valuation 
had been insisted upon by us farmers, many 
of these bonds would not have been written 
upon us, for the reason that we would have 
long since reached the limit of our bonded in- 
debtedness and stopped. 

A campaign of education is surely needed 
along this line and I am glad to see that you 
have begun so well.— M. L. S., New York 





Is the East Coming Back? 


[LL you kindly send me the address of 

* J. B. Starr, author of the article entitled 

Go West, no longer good advice” in your issue 
of September 19. 

I homesteaded the same year he did, and have 

en in the mercantile business several years, 


convinced that though quite some distance 
separates the descendents of the Manhattan 
“Dutch” of New York and the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” of Lancaster County, yet our road 
problems are very similar. 

The great state roads which traverse New 
York and Pennsylvania are all right and nec- 
essary for connecting our great centers of pop- 
ulation, but I am afraid that they as the 
arteries of our public road system have beea 
pushed ahead, at the expense of the veins and 
smaller feeders which after all are the ones 
that “get the most people out of the mud.” I 
borrow this slogan from our local Auto Club. 
The only trouble with their version of it, they 
want our county to bond itself heavily and go 
50-50 with the state in building a network of 
concrete roads, costing from forty-five to sixty 
thousand dollars per mile. Our commissioners 
do not favor this, but are aiding the Township 
to build what are known as State Reward 
Roads. Of these the State pays 50%, the 
County 25% and the Township 25%. ‘These 


1eir help pay for what they get, 
it would go a long way toward 
harmony between them. 

The garden is too large or too small and it 
requires too much work and produces too little, 
for which the farmer is invariably to blame. 
The wood pile ‘s seldom of the right size or 
quality and is treated as something of no real 
value anyway since the farmer has plenty of 
it, which appareatly costs him nothing. As to 
milk, meat, anu fruit, which are sometimes 
furnished, the sky is the limit to what can be 
used if the family happens to be so inclined. 
Thus some limit must be placed which the re- 
ceiver thinks too small since it costs the 
farmer nothing. What grocery or dry goods 
merchant would think of hiring his clerks witn 
the privilege of their families living and dresss 
ing out of the store? 

The sooner the farmer applies business 
principles to his business, the sooner will his 
business become «i paying one. These are 
cash days and the farmer who is still t-. ig 
to pay his help by the old trade plan is 
running in low gear.—R. H. S., New York. 
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What Our Policy Means 
to the Farmer— 
to the Dealer—and to Us 


N PRODUCING an implement which contributes 
Lis share to the advancement of agriculture, 
we are not content with merely “producing it” 
—we want to make it as fine a piece of equip- 
ment as engineering skill and long- experience 
give us the power to. 


To the farmer it offers a product which will 
lighten his labors, give him the power to do his 
work more economically, and increase his in- 
come. A greater service than this no manu- 
facturer can render. 


To the dealer this means he can offer our product 
to you with confidence in its performance on your 
own farm now and for years to come. 


And, finally, to us it gives satisfaction—real satis- 
faction. We are honestly and sincerely striving 
to build ideals into a machine. With every con- 
ceivable advantage in our favor, success can be 
the only result. 





= IRs 


THE UNIVERSAL TILLER CORPORATION 
New York 


629 West 43rd Street ° 


The Universal Tiller, manufactured by the 
Universal Tiller Corporation for use with 
the Fordson tractor, prepares an ideal seed 
bed in one trip over the field, combining 
into one operation plowing, discing, 
harrowing, rolling. Write for information. 























Reap the Benefit 


the First Year ~and 
many Years Thereafter 


Spread Solvay Pulverized Limestone! You'll find <« 
the best investment you ever made. Big returns the_ 
first year, and for four or five years thereafter. Keep 
the soil sweet and productive. Easy to handle, in bulk 
or 100-lb. bags, safe to use, non-caustic, guaranteed 
high test. Learn all about LIME; write for the new 
Solvay Booklet, full of valuable information. It's 
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/ a LV, \y SOLVAY PROCESS 
1] eULVERIZED COMPANY 
SS LIMESTONE Syracuse, New York 
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The Potato Price Outlook 


Crop Lighter Than First Estimated 


I have written you every year since 1921 
in regard to the potato situation. | wish 
to say that if | had followed your advice 
more closely | would have gotten more 
money for my potatoes in the past four 
years. | have used my own judgment too 
much 1 have a good crop, which is very 
good quality, but the potato yield in Steu- 
ben County is far below normal, but what 
| want to know is what the national yield 
is for 1925 and is there any danger of the 
foreign potatoes coming in to an extent 
that it will lower our prices. I! have just 
been offered $1.25 per bushel for my whcle 
crop. Please tell me frankly shall | sell 
at that figure or would you advise me to 
hold them until .bout the first of January. 
| just want your judgment. If it does not 
Prove out all right 1 will not lay any blame 
on you.—K. S., New York. 

E appreciate -very wora of your 

letter. The question you ask places 
1 great deal of responsibility upon us but 
ve accept it. It has always been AMeRI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’s aim to obtain facts 
for the senefit of its readers. It is not 
always that our deducticns or conclusions 
materalize. There are any number of cir- 
cumstances that creep into the problem o. 
marketing that no man can foresee. Ii this 
instance we are rc.sonably sure that the 
price will not go below existing quotations. 
However, there are any number of possi- 
bilities that may or ma, not have a bear- 
ing on future prices. 

In the issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
«° September 12, we ra: a very compre- 
hensive article on the prospects in the po- 
tato market. The reports in that article 
indicated that the crop was going to be 
very light. Since that time Government 
reports have confirr.ed our statements. In 
fact, the .hrinkage in the crop is greater 
now than the September estimate indicated. 

Indications Point to a Short Crop 

It is fairly safe to say that the New 
York State crop ihis year will be just 
about half what it was . year ago. In 
view of the fact that New York State ‘s 
one of the three largest potatu producing 
states in the Union, it is reasonable to 
expect that the potato crop is going to be 
short and there is going to be a real 
demand before the new crop arrives from 
the South in the Spring. 

Now the question arises—just how high 
are potatoes going to go. One man’s 
guess is as good as another's. Of course, 
everything depends on quality. The situa- 
tion throughout the East is extremely 
strong and even right now the tendency of 
the market is upward. Recent reports 
from up-state and Main: have had 1 
tendency to create a very bullish sentiment 
in the narket. Advices have been received 
from Maine stating that in some sections 
of Aroostook County the ground was 
frozen and fully a quarter of the crop is 
still to be dug. Just how much importance 
we can put on that remains to be seen. If 
the ground was frozen slightly there is 
little chance of any serious damage. It 
has had an unquestioned effect on the mar- 
ket. Up-State also reports heavy snow 
in some s¢ctions and heavy frost damage 
from the middle west have also been re- 
ceived by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. The market is very bullish in 
Minnesota. 

Price Trend is Upwara 

These adverse reports have had a very 
stimulating effect on prices with the re- 
sult that quotations advanced as much as 
50 cents a bushel in the period of a few 
days. During the last week in October, 
farmers were obtaining anywhere from 
$1.25 to $1.50 for their potatoes up-State. 
It is reasonable to expect that they are 
going to go higher when the flush of the 
digging season is over and the exact extent 
of the crop is fully appreciated. Down on 
Long Island farmers are getting $6.25 per 
three bushel barrei right at the farm. 

The question of holding can mainly be 
answered by the individual involved. ~ 
a man’s financial circumstances permit it, 
there is every reason :o believe that it will 
pay him to hold his potatoes. There is 
little likelihood of prices going below those 
existing at the present time. 

Now for the possibility of foreign com- 


petition. There has been some gossip about 
foreign potatoes being brought in to ruin 
the situation. The only potatoes that can 
come in from the outside are those from 
Canada, Cuba and Bermuda. Of course, 
Cuba and Bermuda potatoes do not enter 
into the picture, at the present time. 

It is about two years ago that the U. S. 
Government establishe ‘ an embargo on po- 
tatoes coming from all European countries. 
Previous to that the ban was placed c. 
potatoes “coming from England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Germany. However, at the 
same tim: Holland and Denmark potatoes 
could come into this country without in- 
spection. As a result a. second and more 
complete embargo was declared, establish- 
ing such strict regulations and involving 
so much red tape both at port of shipment 
as well as port of entry, that it makes it 
almost impossible f.r the European po- 
tatoes to come into this country. 


Good Storage Conditions Zssential 


To come down to your own problem, 
it all depends whether you need some ready 
cash. If you do not, we think you would 
be safe in holding your potatoes. PRO- 
VIDING you have good storage fac:lities 
that will insure you against frozen po- 
tatoes; PROVIDIN’s your potatoes go 
into storage in A number I condition so 

(Continued on page 336) 


Can Muscle Shoals Cut Ferti- 


lizer Prices? 
(Continued from page 3) 


Let us take a commonly used but 
fairly high-grade fertilizer, such as a 
4-8-6 mixture, and figure just how a 50 
per cent reduction in the cost of nitro- 
gen will affect its cost. Figuring the 
cost of nitrogen at 30 cents a pound, 
and phosphoric acid and potash each at 
8 cents a pound, the per-ton cost of the 
4-8-6 mixture is $46.40, as follows .— 


4 percent—80 pounds nitrogen 
at 30 cents—$24.00 


8 percent—160 pounds of phosphoric acid 
at 8 -cents—$12.80 
6 percent—120 pounds of potash 
at 8 cents—$9.60 
Cost per ton of 4-86 at present 


pric>s—$46.40 

If the cost of nitrogen can be cut in 
half, the eighty pounds of nitrogen in 
the mixture will cost $12, and the ton 
of 4-8-6, $34.40. Instead of reducing the 
cost of fertilizer 50 per cent, as claimed, 
the successful manufacture of fixed ni- 
trogen at Muscle Shoals or elsewhere 
cannot be expected to reduce the fertile 
izer bill more than 25 or 30 per cent. 

It is true, however, that farmers ordi- 
narily do not use as much nitrogen as 
they can well afford, because of its ex- 
pense. This is especially true in the 
South, where nitrogen is most often the 
plant food limiting the crop yield. lf 
the cost of nitrogen can be reduced con- 
siderably, a greater per cent of the total 
plant food purchased will be nitrogen. 
This would be well worth while, because 
at present the response obtained from 
the use of fertilizer is often limited by 
the poor-balance of the average fertilizer 
mixture. More nitrogen in fertilizer 
mixtures would undoubtedly mean larg- 
er and more profitable crop yields. 

Summing up the situation, it may be 
said that the manufacture of cheap nitro 
genous fertilizer at Muscle Shoals 1s 
greatly to be desired, but there are diffi- 
culties in the way of its successful cone 
summation :— 

1. The large 27 the’ plants at Muscle 
Shoals uses an obsolete process, while 
ti: more modern plant is so small that it ts 
o” neglible importance. 

2. Even though fixed :titrogen is being 
made profitably in Germany and elsewhere, 
no one in this cowitry has yet been able 
to make it at a cost that will permit tts 
sale for less than nitrate of soda and sul 
phate of ammonia; hence the outcome of 
the venture at Muscle Shoels ts decidedly 
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eral construction. Fortunately for Clin- 
ton and for the state, Congress turned 
a deaf ear to these dreamers. 

At length after many years of debate 
and often of bitter opposition the diffi- 
culties of making a beginning were sur- 
mounted and ground was broken at 
Rome on July 4, 1817. There were no 
steam shovels or high explosives or 
heavy duty trucks but there were plenty 
of husky workers and wheel barrows 
and ox carts and “buck-scrapers” (what- 
ever sort of an implement these may 
have been) and the undertaking went 
forward with vast enthusiasm. One of 
the early reports with evident satisfac- 
tion sets forth the fact that “many of 
the wealthiest and most prominent citi- 
zens vie with each other” for some part 
in the work. In many cases the right of 
way was donated by public spirited own- 
ers. So great was the demand for the 
new waterway that the middle section 
of the canal did a rushing business be- 
fore the western end was completed. 
Thus in 1824 with only the middle sec- 
tion open for traffic there were collect- 
ed tolls to the amount of more than 
$294,000. 

Finally after more than eight years of 
actual construction the work was 
brought to a triumphant completion. 
On Monday, Oct. 24, the actual necess- 
ary work was finished. On Tuesday 
water flowed the entire length of the 
great ditch and on Wednesday, Oct. 26, 
was begun the grand official opening. 
Save perhaps only the aqueducts of cer- 
tain forgotten cities of the ancient world 
it was far and away the greatest engi- 
neering feat of all previous time. The 
original canal was 352 miles long, forty 
feet wide at the top, twenty-eight feet 
wide at the bottom and four feet deep, 
and capable of carrying bwats of S80 
tons burden. When we consider that 
it was built in a very primitive time, that 
it crossed several considerable rivers, 
traversed what seemed bottomless 
swamps and for many miles at a stretch 
was constructed through heavy virgin 
forests, it was indeed a monumental 
work. Measured by our present dav 
standards the cost was almost ridicu- 
lously low. Earth was excavated and 
moved at a cost of from 12% to 14 cents 
per cubic yard—less I understand than 
it can be handled for with our latest 
type of giant steam shovels and the en- 
tire construction cost was a little more 
than seven million dollars. 


The Day of the Thundering Telegraph 

As the date for its opening grew near 
the state as a whole appreciated the 
fact that an event of the first magnitude 
was about to take place, and great prep- 
arations were made for its celebration 
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and durability. 


oe 
might do it ourselves. 





The “Medo-King’ is « 
sturdy, all-rubber shoe 
which will stand up un- 
der rough usage, and yet 
which is attractive in ap- 
pearance for town-weat 


and hunting. A very sat- 
tsfactory all-round shoe 
—black, wich White Top 
Band and White Tire 
Sole. 








not only along the line of the canal but 
in many towns throughout the state. 
Many men have written concerning it 
but best I like the unadorned tale of 
one Jeptha Simms who was a clerk that 
day in a general store at Fort Plain and 
who records his impression as an eye 
witness of some of those stirring events. 

The twenty-sixth of October dawned 
cold and raw with now and then a spit- 
ting snow flake and with more than a 
touch of the coming winter in the air 
but it was not allowed to dampen the 
enthusiasm of the great multitude. Buf- 
falo was then a rough, lusty frontier 
village of some five or six thousand peo- 
ple, just in the midst of a boom as the 
western terminal of the great waterway. 
In the basin lay a gaily decorated flotilla 
about to “sail” for the sea. First came 
the Seneca Chief towed by four white 
horses caprisoned with crimson trap- 
Pings and bearing the Governor, the 
Lieutenant Governor also Jesse Hawley, 
an early advocate of the ,canal and a 
large number of the other great notables 
of that time. There was also a keg 
filled with water from Lake Erie. Be- 


hind her were other boats—the “Young 
Star of the West”—the “Superior”—the 


‘Nebraska’ 


Easily cleaned-Heavily fleece lined for warmth 


For the first, wet snowfall that mixes with half 
frozen dirt to form the thick, cold mud 
that clings to your feet in sticky chunks— 

For the barnyard, where ooze, odors and 
muckcombine to make a cloth overshoe 
impractical— 

For a trip to town, or for wear any time, any 
where, when you want the waterproof 
eet aes of a rubber boot ever your 

eather shoes— : 

—There’s nothing like the Converse 

Nebraska’ for waterproof warmth, comfort 


*Ruff-Shod’ “Watershed’ 
Some day someone may build a poe 
than ‘Ruff-Shod". e 

But for the pait 
you'll need shes season, you can't do bet- 


See the p 


nomical. 
little higher in price. 


There is no other overshoe just like it 


top. A sheet of pure gum rubber be- 
tween the wool fleece lining and the 





Lot Tire Sole and steam-cured fabri ke this st £ 
Comfortable, too. Built on a speci clear to the top. Look for the“Big C oa 
“fooe 2" last. Nobreakattheinsce the White Tise Sole. 
—no shucking up and down at the > 
Toget rid at im your after 
2 long day's work, buy ‘Ruf-Shod’ next 
tune. 
Converse Rubber Shoe Company 
F > . 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 






Slush and slime wash off in a jiffy, leaving the 
all-rubber uppers clean and odorless. An exe 
tra heavy, extra warm lining of fleece keeps 
your feet cozy and comfortable. 

Heavy White Tire Soles, extension edge, 
*Stubgard’ heel and toe, steam pressure cure 
—all these you are sure of in the shoe with 
the White Top Band. Like every member of 
the ‘Big C’ Line it’s dependable and it’s eco- 


* Chief’ is the same as ‘ Nebraska” but in a 5- 
buckle shoe, comes higher on the leg'and a 


‘Caboose’ 
The world’s best work rubber. There 
are many instances where the"Caboose” 
has given two and three years of steady 
service. The four-ply laminated upper 
and extra tough sole of this famous 
rubber defies wear. Look for the White 
‘Top Band and the ‘Big C' on the White 
Tire Sole—you cannot afford to buy less 
wear—and there is no other rubber 
which gives you as much weas, 


9 CONVERSE 















regular 
and spring. Whea col: 
weather sets in weer Cae 





boose’ over the “Warm. 

fur’ and warm and 

dry. and berrer 

than che old -Eshioned 

felt boot. The' Warm 

is also worn under the 
Rubber Footwear — 





“Commodore Perry” and “Noah’s Ark”, 
the latter carrying a bear, two eagles, 
two deer, several fish and two Indian 
boys. 

Cannon—16 and 24 pounders—had 
been stationed at uniform intervals of 
eight miles all the way from Buffalo to 
New York, and beside each stood a 
gunner with his lighted slow-match. At 
ten o'clock as the squadron drew out of 
the basin and began its eastern voyage 
a company of infantry fired a rifle sa- 
lute, the bands crashed into sound, the 
multitude broke into wild cheers and the 
first big gun split the air with a roar 
that spread far over lake and land. Forty 
seconds later the next gunner to the 
east heard the report drift down the 
breeze and promptly he passed on the 
stentorian announcement. There was 
only one failure of the telegraph. The 
Fort Plain artilleryman becoming un- 
duly excited and perhaps tired of wait- 
ing set the match to his piece 17 min- 
utes too soon as was afterwards dis- 
covered. But allowing for this some- 
what premature announcement, the 
news was passed from Buffalo to New 
York in abort an hour and thirty-five 


minutes and was returned back in about 
the same time, probably the world’s out- 
standing example of long distance sig- 
naling by sound. 

At Lockport, twenty miles east of 
Buffalo, the fleet was met by a barge 
bearing 200 ladies — I doubt not the 
socially elect leaders of their day. Pag- 
entry and processions and oratory and 
prayers and at night bonfires marked 
the way. At Rochester the procession 
was greeted by a decorated float and a 
voice challenged “Who comes ,there?” 
Then from the Young Star of the West 
came the answer “Your brothers borne 
on the waters of the Great Lakes”. And 
again the hail “By what means have 
they been diverted from their natural 
courses?” and then the reply “By the 
channel of the Grand Erie Canal.” Then 
once more the challenge and question 
“By what authority and by whom was a 
work of such magnitude accomplished?” 
and the reply “By the authority and by 
the enterprise of the patriotic people of 
the state of New York.” 

So they made of the whole voyage a 
triumphal journey. Simms, the country 

(Continued on page 346) 














AS LOW AS $10 


Buy yoar saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced practica! saw 
made. Other styles and sizes at money-making 

rices. Also H. & 7Z. all steel 
Guaranteed nerete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete jobs. 





fence, Ford& Fordson Attachme ts, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa, 








SWINE BREEDERS 


155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and Yorke 
shire and Chester cross, all large heaitny 





pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 1o 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 «+ ks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guarant:. io 
charge for shipping crates; if not saii:!.d 
upon arrival at your station, return ay 


my expense. 
proval A. M 
Woburn, Mass. 


Shipped subject to your ap: 
- LUX, 206 Washington St, 








$34 (8) 
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For instance: 


500 Ibs. 
300 lbs. Bran, 
300 Ibs. Oilmeal, 


—at small cost. 


barn. 


Ration Service Dept. 


i? Battery Pl., 





AND 


EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


for economical feeding this fall 


if you make up your mind to use your home-) 
grown feeds to best advantage. 


At the beginning of the new feeding season 
most dairymen have unusually good harvests of 
home-grown oats, barley, etc., laid by for the fall 
and winter. In addition to this the prospects look 
good for higher milk prices in most sections. 


It’s a situation that will mean big milk profits 
if you make the most of it by intelligent feeding. 
Use just the right amounts and right kinds of 
protein feeds to supplement your home-grown 
grains, so that you will be assured of good milk 
production at a low cost. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


contains 40% protein, nearly all of which is di- 
gestible by the cow. A ration like this: 


900 lbs. Home-grown Oats or Barley, 
Diamond Corn Gluten Meal, 


contains 22% protein and utilizes a good quan- 
tity of your home-grown feeds. 
mixed hay it will produce all the milk you want 
Write for our ration card, 
suitable for hanging in your 
It contains six low- 
cost and productive mixtures, 
including the one above. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York City 


MAKERS OF THE FEEDS THAT ARE IN 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 


Fed with good 





90% Protein 














20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 






| prices are rea- 
! sonable. 

Progres siv« 
dairymen have 
f bought supplies 


1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 
69 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 














Booklet free. Highest refer- 
PATE N TS ences. Best results. Prompt- 
bess assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 & Street, Washington, D.C. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 





Oldest Consignment 
Sale 


Allegany-Steuben Co. Breeders’ 
ANNUAL SALE 
NOVEMBER 1 and 12, 1925. 


125 Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
on the fair grounds, 


HORNELL, N. Y. 


All from Herds under State and Fed- 
eral Supervision mostly from Accredited 
Herds—60 day retest. Both Counties 
are nearly 100% clean from T.B. 

A GOOD PLACE TO BUY YOUR 

WINTER MILKERS 


The sale consists of heavy springers 
and fresh cows—along with a few royal 
bred young bulls from dams with rec- 
ords up to 33-lb. 

A PROFITABLE PLACE TO 3UY 
YOUR CATTLE 

Where you can obtain as much qual- 
ity for as little money as any place in 
the East. 


Write at once for catalog to oaies 
Manager 


R. AUSTIN BACKUS, 
Mexico, N. Y. 
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Buying a Sire for a Grade Herd 
1 am planning to buy a purebred bull to 
head a herd of twenty grade cows. What 
can | afford to pay for such a bull, and 
what should | look for in choosing him? 
Where would I! be likely to find the right 
animal?—A. B. W., New York, 

OME authorities have said that it is 

profitable to pay as high as $500 for 
a herd sire for ten cows. I have two 
friends who paid as high as $1000 for herd 
sires and they both feel they nade good 
investments. We assume of course that 
the animal purchasea will be worth the 
price paid for him, An animal is not neces- 
sarily worth the money just because his 
owner asks it, or because some ancestor 
of the animal was a show winner, or a 
high producer. If the daughters of a bull 
produce 500 pounds more milk than their 
dams, the increase in the value of the milk 
will pay the interest on a lot of money. 
Some men have obtained the use of a 
valuable sire by borrowing a bull calf from 
the owner for a term of years for his keep. 
Some owners are glad to do this. The 
increase in value of the animal for beef 
is more than his value ior veal, and the 
owner always stands a chance that the bull 
will develop into a valuable animal. 

In choosing the herd sire look at both 
the individual and his pedigree. Do not 
be overimpressed by the appearance in the 
pedigree of an unusually fine animal, par- 
ticularly if it is several generations back. 
Choose, rather an arimal whose immediate 
ancestors for several generations show 
good production. 


Look at Nearby Herds First 


We feel that many men make a mistake 
by failing to look over the herds near at 
home. It is human nature to feel that 
something from a distance is better than 
things near at home, but it doesn’t always 
work out that way. It is easier to make a 
personal visit and see the animal near at 
home and you are fully as likely to get 
a square deal from someone you know. 
It is sometimes possible to buy an animal 
from a very fine herd at a low price be- 
cause the owner specializes in milk produc- 
tion and does not advertise heavily for the 
purpose of selling stock. If you purchase 
a bull from a distance, and pay any con- 
siderable price for him, we would advise 
a visit to make a personal inspection be- 
fore buying. We also suggest that you 
ask for the help and advice of your farm 
bureau agent. He may know of just the 
animal you need. 

The sum a man car. afford to pay for 
a herd sire depends or many factors in ad- 
dition to the size of the herd. The avail- 
able capital is one important thing. The 
returns from. livestock are slow and it is 
not always wise to tie up a large sum of 
money in a bull sen if he is worth the 
price, if it results in lack of sufficient 
capital to operate the rest of the farm busi- 
ness. Where the pital is available, it is 
a good investment to buy a bull whose 
daughters will produce more than their 
dams produced. If a purebred sire will 
not do this, he is not worth buying at 
all. 


Inbreeding and Linebreeding 


What Is the difference between Inbreed- 
ing and linebreeding! Is the practice of 
either likely to be harmful or heipful to a 
herd?—R. J. S. Ohio. 

NBREEDING is defined as the breeding 

together of closely related animals, by 
some writers restricted to a difference 
only of one generation, that is breeding 
together sire and daughter, dam and son 
or full brother and sister. The offspring 
in the first case would have % of the blood 
of the sire, in the second case the offspring 
would have % the blood of the dam while 
in the third case the blood would be the 
same as in the parents, hence there would 
be no advantage gained. Inbreeding makes 
possible the breeding of animals with a 
large per cent of the blood of one good 
ancestor. 

Line breeding is definied as the breeding 
together of animais restricted to a single 
line of descent, that is, animals that all 
trace back to a single ancestor, but not 
so closely related as in inbreeding. Breed- 
ing a bull to his granddaughter, or breed- 
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Milk Sold at 
a Premium 


It is possible to secure a higher price per quart fer 
Guernsey milk. Hundreds are doing it today. 


It is not a long or difficuit job to change your 
present herd into a money making Guernsey herd. 


Why not ask us to tell you about it? We'll gladly 


do so. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street 
Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
8618 


WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 














Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 





dams with 600-Ib. to 700-Ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser, 


. * = 
Accredited Herd 
+ * . 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Owner Sup’t. 














_BROOKFIELD FARM 





Jor HERB PO 


DURHAM: CONNECTICUT 





wEADQuante 





When you are ready to change from 
dai-y to beef, we «an sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 
breeding. 
PHILIP J. RICH 

Manager. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
pulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 


ANDY CARTES 
Herdsman. 





Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bull calves, two and five months old, 

out of A. R. dams with credible records, and by 
sires that get production and type. 

For particulars write 

| P. F. STAPLES, Mgr, £. HOLLISTON, MASS. 











TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HOLSTEIN AND AYRSHIRES 
100 head to select from. 

Fresh this Fall. 
SPOT FARM 


J. C. Reagan, Prop. Tully, N. Y. 


Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 
WE ARE OFFERING 
An especially good lot of young bulls est of goed 
milking dams. 
ag us about them and 
our herd catalogue 
FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass. 
D. H. Cande, Mgr. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 











LARGE Reg. Shropshire Yearling Rams; also Ram Lambs, 
Big values. Priced low. LEROY C. BOWER, Ladiowville,N. Y. 





Purebred RAMBOUILLET RAMS. 2 yearlings, 5 lambs, 
tra good. Located on State road. i. C. BEARDSLEY, inca 
tour Falls, W. Y. 





10 Rams. 


30 CHOICE Reg. Shropshire Bou. 
WILSON, BL YW, 


STEVENS BROS. 





DOGS 


AMERICAN BULL TERRIER PUPPIES. Write your wants, 
MAPLE BROOK FARM Delevan, M. Yq 
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ing animals together whose pedigrees show 
that sire or dam back three or four gen- 
erations were the same would be classed 
as line breeding. 
tnbreedin; Lessens Variation 
At one time inbreeding was supposed to 
give all sorts of bad results, among them 
decreased size and vigor, lessened fertility 
etc. In spite of this idea it is true that 
much of the progress that has been made 
in breeding animals has been made by 
breeding together closely related animals 
It tends to produce animals that are uni- 
form because no foreign blood is used 
which would bring in different hereditary 
characteristics. Line breeding is supposed 
to have all the good results of inbreeding 
with less danger of bad results. Inbreed- 
ing lessens variation, and if poor animals 
are used to start with they will be uni- 
formly poor. Variation is a fine thing 
when they vary toward something better, 
but when we get good animals we dislike 
to see them vary toward something poorer. 
One authority has said that inbreeding 
in the hands of <: expert is a vast force 
for good in breeding animals, while in 
the hands of a novice or one ignorant of 
the laws of breeding, it is a great force for 
harm. If you intend to imbreed, study 
first. “Better Dairy Farming” by Savage 
and Maynard gives some valuable inforn.a- 
tion in a brief form. The United States 
Department oi Agriculture publishes a bul- 
letin “Essentials of Animal Breeding” 
which goes more into ceiail. It is Farmer's 
Bulletin 1167. 


Treating Failing Cow 
| have a cow in a run down condition. 
She is getting poor in fiesh and does not 
chew her cud. I! am afraid she has lost 
her cud. Please tel! me what to give her 
go she will get her cud again.—C. A, 
HE very fact that our subscriber only 
signed his inquiry with his initials, not 
even including his address, has greatly de- 
layed the service that we might have 
rendered him. Ordinarily inquiries that 
are signed merely with initials rarely re- 
ceive any attention. ,All inquiries are ans- 
wered by individual letter und only a frac- 
tio. of one per -ent find their way into our 
columns. If we were to publish all the 
answers to questions asked us, there would 
be room for nothing else in the paper. 
Some subscribers fail to sign their letters 
but place their names on the envelopes. 
That does not suffice as often the envelope 
is so multilated that it is impossible to tell 
‘vhat the sender’s name is. The cnly rea- 
son that this inquiry :s being published is 
o call the attention of our subscribers to 
the necessity of signing their names and 
addresses in full and in a good hand. 
Coming to the question. The symptoms 
are not complete enough to warrant an 
intelligent answer. A cow does no* lose 
her cud in the true sense of the word. The 
oss Of cud is not a disease. It merely 
means that the cow does nct ruminate and 
therefore must be sick. More explicit 
symptoms must be given on which to base 
4 correct opinion as to the nature oi the 
disease from which the animal is suffer- 
mg which undoubtedly is some digestive 
disorder. 
Pending more complete information we 
vould suggest that the cow in question 
e given a moderate dose of a purgative 
Medicine which inay consist of one pound 
sulphate of magnes'um or sulphate of soda 
(Glaubers’ salts) 34 ounce powdered bar- 
Serdose aloes, I ounce ginger, I pound 
molasses. The powder should be stirred 
ap for a few minutes with two quarts of 
uke warm water. Then the molasses may 
de added. After all the ingredierts have 
deen stirred together for 10 minutes the 
dose should be administered. Following 
this the animal may be given a tablespoon- 
ful of artificial Carlsbadt salts in the food 
3 times a day. This treatment may be as- 
sisted by giving occasional injections of 
warm water and soap. The diet should 
Je laxative and moderate in quantity con- 
fisting of bran mash and good bright clean 
day. A few roots such as mangels will 
elp. 
Making a rather rash guess, we would 
fot be surprised if the cow were suffering |. 
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‘the Story of Cow No.120 
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Cow No. 120, a grade Holstein, came to the Larro Research 
Farm January 22nd, 1922. Since that time an accurate record 
of her performance— weight, ration feed, milk produced—has 
been kept, covering three complete milking periods. From 
these figures the following table was compiled: 


LACTATION LACTATION LACTATION 

No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Date freshened - - . 12/12/21 2/19/23 3/24/24 
Weight after freshening «+ 917 1100 1150 
Weight at end of lactation « 1226 1254 1310 
Weight just before freshening 1334 eon8enue 
Highest 10 days’ milk - - 416.4 476.2 564.6 
Milk in 330 dcys - 11259.2 12586.1 3735.7 


An increase of 2476.5 Ibs. in two lac- 
tations! And, at the same time, an 
object lesson for all dairymen! 


Here was a cow witha splendid record 
during her first lactation period—pro- 
duction that would satisfy most dairy- 
men. Yet proper feeding and care 
brought an increase of 1326.9 Ibs. in the 
second milking period; and a further 
gain of 1149.6 Ibs. in the third. 


Dairymen owe it to their bank balances 
never to take for granted that a particu- 


lar cow has reached the physical limits , 


of her profit-earning capacity. Every 
cow owner, of course, wants imme- 
diate returns on his feed investment, 


Ask the nearest dealer 
THE LARROWE MILLI?IG COMPANY 


DETROIT 


The SAFE 





AOR DS diiseows 


and Larro brings those returns as in 
the case of cow No. 120. But Larro 
also builds the health and condition 
that make it possible for a cow to yield 
steadily increasing profits during the 
succeeding milking periods. 

More milk now. More milk next year. 
More milk in years tocome. For thou- 
sands of dairymen, scattered over the 
country, Larro is paying handsome 
profits over their investment for feed 
—both in immediate returns and for 
“the long haul.” 


Any fair trial of Larro over any reason- 
able period of time will prove these 
facts to your own satisfaction, 


MICHIGAN 
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and guarantee the quality. Don’t 4 
buy until you get this money sav- 

ing catalog—see my lower prices 

and my money-back guarantee. . 


It’s free 


a 
THE BROWM FENCE & WIRE CO-% 
Best. 5005 Cleveland, Ohio 


BARGAIN 


FOR 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


ORBINE 


HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS | 

Farceur Belgians will give you : 

ROFIT RODUCTION 
ROGRESS LEASURE 


Before ‘buying see the Farceurs 




















from some liver disorder 


wSEwTon's 
Compound 





Coughs, Condittes 
er, Worms. Most for cosa 
Two cans satisfactory 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail 


The Newton Remedy Gee 





ABS 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 

Stops lameness promptly. Does not, blister 

ar remove the hair. and > orse can be worked 

£2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

579 Lyman S&St., Springfield, Mass. 





£ MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





Send for 
Catalogue 






High or low wheels— 

steel or wood—wide 

: yr narrow ties, 
i Wagon parts o 

a Aa TS kinds. Wheels to fit 

a’ ; any running gear 

niow iilustrated in co ore free 


% vit : Cat 
Electric Wheel Co., 2Eim St., Quincy, 
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Stallions and mares at reasonable prices; 
KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, & Y¥., DEPT. A 


A. L. Brockway, Owner Oliver Jones, Supt, 





FOR SALE Large Registered Jacks 


and Jennys. Mules and 

saddle horses, all ages. Also carload 

registered Holstein Heifers bred and 
unbred. Accredited Herd. 

OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARMS 

Phoenix, N. Y. = 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of November for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miles of New York City. The prices 
mentioned below are not received by the 


farmer but go into the pool. “hey are 
prices dealers pay the League. 
OR SS xy $2.80 
Class 2A Fiwid Credm .........-- 2.10 
eee SL een 2.35 
Cleese. 2 © Bett CRC ccuneccnce 2.30 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk w.... 2.16 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder -..- 2.10 
Class 3C Hard se other than 
PRTIN: sccitctaiicstitaniintaniianaics 2.10 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers an 
Mounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


BO DT soesacvasnenteseses gupedc¥e $2.80 
eer ee 2.30 
eG © smatineacncdasamibiaeiuiin 2.00 


Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
mar'cet 

The above prices in cach class are 
not the final prices the farmer receives. 
The final prices reccived from the dealer 
is the result of the weighted average of 
the class prices. This average weighted 
price is the one to be compared with the 
Le.igue pool price. 

Non Pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen's Coop- 





¢ KS Tike MASSAGES Like 
aor Cait the Calf : 





WINTER____ 
MILKING 











Think how much easier and pleasant- 
er winter milking would be with a Uni- 
versal Milking Machine! Keep your 
hands warm in your mittens while the 
milker docs the work 

Winter or summer, a Universal Nat 
ural Milker makes milking a quick, easy 
job instead of a long, wearisome chore 
More than cuts milking time in half, 


saves hard work, assures ner milk, 
and actually gets more milk from your 
cows! The Universal natural milking 
action does that 

Over 30,000 Universal Milkers in the 
service of America kk g dairymen 
and farmers testify to Ur il satis 


faction 





Write for free 
catalog and 
other 


information 





THE QPNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. A. 











Waskesha, Wis., Syracuse, W. Y. 





: 
t 


matural milker 








‘Milks. like the Calf. 
MONEY 


BIG foro BAGS 


For shipments made on or before 
December 5th, we will pay for: 


100 ib. bags such as feeds, midds and brar Se each 
100 In CO *)—s «chick feed and sa feed 4e each 
Large z * brewers gr and larger Ge each 
Fertilizer bags all size 2e each 
Worthless bags (unfit to repair) le each 


We take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
If you do 


FREIGHT on lots of 100 bags or more 
not want to grade your bag hip them they are 
we grade them, sending you report and ebeck. 


Reference, Peoples Bank of Buflak 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 





670 Clinten St. Boffale, W. Y. 











erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
CA © cacenasctuneseoeusscekaaaeee 








Class 2 2.30 
Class 3A 2.00 
aS 1.95 





The above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average of the class 
prices. This average weighted price is the 
one to be compared with the League pool 
price, 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


EGGS SCARCE AND HIGHER 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Oct. 27 Oct. 20 Ago 
Selected Extras 82-84 80-81 81-84 
Av'ge extras .. .80-82 77-79 76-80 
Extra firsts .........71-78 68-74 70-75 
Peete ..cccceccossecs 60-67 58-65 60-68 
Gathered ....sceeess- 45-77 45-74 48-72 
Pullets ..cccccceccess 40-56 38-56 38-58 
BROWNS 
FORE  cctnsccccceves 57-64 55-63 58-68 
Fancy nearby white eggs are still 


scarce and prices have again advanced 
so that they are on a par with prices of 
a vear ago. Of late there has been a 
little better supply of medium grades 
and naturall:- the upward turn has not 
been quite as marked in those medium 
classifications Brown eggs have not 
enjoyed anything like the advance that 
has been experienced in the white egg 
market. Ordinarily only a few cents 
separate the fancy marks of whites and 
browns. 

The average receipts from up-State are 
far from satisfactory. Many are show- 
ing badly mixed quality and shrunken 
yolks, indicating that they have been 
held a considerable time. It may pay 
a man to dispose of them locally rather 
than ship them into an over supplied 
market. It is well at this time to follow 
the radio reports to learn the current 
city prices in order that they may be 
compared with local prices. 


FOWLS SELLING WELL 


FOWLS A Year 
Oct. 27 Oct. 20 Ago 

Cofered .ncccccccess 27-31 -25 25-29 

Leghorns ....... . . 18-22 -20 18-22 

CHICKENS 

rr 25-26 -24 26-27 

Leghorns ........+- 20-22 -20 26-27 


Express fowls have been working out 
fairly well of late. The situation in the 
freight market has been none too satis- 
factory and it may be that this will 
reflect somewhat on the express market. 
However, on the 27th and 28th of Oc- 
tober, most of the fancy stock found 
a very ready market at 3le an’ occa- 
sionally pet marks brought a cent or 2 
premium. ; 

Express chickens are holcing their 
cwn and in general may be considered 
fairly steady. Leghorns, both fowls and 
chickens are at a decided dis: 1lvai‘age 

comparison with colored stock at the 

sent time. Where chickens are of 
broiler size they will bring better prices 
than cither colored or Leghorn, quota- 
varying from 28 to 30c a pound. 


tions 

CHEESE FIRM AND HIGHER 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Oct. 27 Oct. 20 Ago 
Fresh fancy 26 -27'/ 25!'/2-26'5 19 -20!5 
Fresh av’ge 25!>- 25 - 18! 5- 
Held fancy ..27 -28 26 -27 20 -21 
Held av’ge ..25!/2-26!/2 25 +25! 18!2-19 


The market o fancy whole milk 
State flats is not only maintaining its 
firm position but has even advanced. The 
up-State make of « eese has been rather 
limited and in view of this trading has 
been restricted. i°:e New York State 
make is behind that of last year while 
Wisconsin is up to last year’s figures 
and possibly a little ahead. Priccs have 
advanced since cur last report any- 
where from % ‘o a full cent in tl 
various grades 


BUTTER MARKET SLU “iPS 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Oct. 27 Oct. 20 Ago 
Higher 
than extra ..49!4-50 52'/5-53 3912-40 
Extra (92 sc) 4834-49 51! 5-52 39 - 
84-91 score ..44 48'4 45 -51 314-38 
Lower G'd's .43 -43'5 43 -44 30-31 
For the first time in month 92 


I 
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Markets 


score butter went below 50 cents. On 
September 24th we quoted 49%. Since 
that time prices have varied anywhere 
from 50 to 53c. On October 27, due to 
unsatisfactory conditions in the market, 
the price curve s'umped down to 49c. 
The factor that is most responsible for 
the weakness is without question the 
h:avy use of storage butter in place of 
fresh which gives us quite a surplus of 
the later. In spite of lower prices, 
there is still considerable accumulation 
of fresh goods, which. naturally results 
in a pressure to sell. Receipts are fairly 
liberal including some butter that is 
coming in from Canada. Taking all 
these factors into consideration it looks 
very doubtful if the market will soon re- 
cover to any extent, at least until 
enough of the trade shifts back to fres‘ 
butte- to relieve the accumulations. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES A Year 

(At CAtcago) Oct. 27 Oct 20 Ago 
Wheat (Dec.) ..1.4934 1.46 1.4214 
Corn (Dec.) .... .74 75 1.044 
Oats (Dec.) ..... .391%4 4358 492 

CASH GRAINS 

(At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 red 1.71 1.68 1.623 
Corn, No. 2, Yel .99 1.02 1.26 
Gets, Me. & .... -47'/2 -47'> 59 

FEEDS Oct. 24 Oct. 17 

(At Buffalo) 
ee Se cawcaseuan 27.50 28.00 38.00 
Sr GED. cccecesien 27.00 26.00 26.50 
oe MD sonenconaes 30.50 30.00 31.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 28.00 28.00 29.00 
Soft W. Mids .......36.00 35.00 37.00 
Fiour Mids 35. 34.50 36.50 
Red Dog 43.50 42.50 
Wh. Hominy 31.50 41.00 
Yel. Hominy 31.00 41.00 


& 
8 
| 


Corn Meal ......... 35. 
Gluten Feed 
Gluten Meal 





® 

3 
BSESE 
SSRaa 


43% C. S. Meal .... 
34% O. P. Linseed 
a ckctaacs 44.50 44.00 47.00 


The above feea quotations are taken from the 
weekly veport of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. 


POTATOES STILL ADVANCING 

The potato market is still working 
upward. There is a very confident feel- 
ing prevailing in the market and prices 
are steadily advancing. Good quality 
States were bringing from $5.75 to $6.25 
per 180 pounds in bulk on October 27, 
while good State stock in 150-pound 
sacks was worth from $5 to $5.50. 
Maines have been bringing anywhere 
from 50c to $1 more than States, while 
Long Islands are generally run:.ing 50c 
higher than Maines. It is said that 
Maine is shipping the finest potatoes in 
the history of the potato industry of that 
state. Potatoes from Pennsylvania are 
on a par with State quotations. *- 
arrivals are not too heavy and shippers 
will watch the market very closely, there 
>> every reason to believe that the pres- 
ent situation will continue. However, 
if everybody starts rushing potatoes into 
market a strained condition is going 
to result and undoubtedly prices will 
weaken for a while. The whole thing 
now is up to the shipper. 

Already there is talk of foreign pota 
toes coming in. The Federal embargoes 
that have been established make it prac- 
ticall) impossible for any European po- 
tatoes to flood and break our markets. 
Some potatoes are coming in from Can- 
ada and such are bringing the same price 
as States and Pennsylvania. However, 
the crop in eastern Canada is not esti- 
mated to be heavy enough to cause us 
any great deal of worry. The crop is 
in the growers’ favor if they will watch 
how they market it. 


BZAN MARKET UNSETTLED 

The bean market is in a very unsettled 
condition. As yet little or no new crop 
beans are on the market, not enough 
kidneys of the 1925 crop to warrant 
quotations. Old crop red kidneys 
bringing anywhere from $10.50 to $11.25 


a hundred depending on quality. White 
kidney beans have suddenly become 
scarce. New crop pea beans are mecet- 


ins a slow trade and the tone is no 
better than easy with $5.75 representing 
the top of the market while common 
goods are worth no more than $5.25. 
As yet New York has not experienced 
weather cold enough to induce the heavy 
consumption of bean soup. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY 


Tiere has been little change in the 
hay market. There is little or no No. 1 





timothy among the receipts which at the 
moment are light. Real choice timothy 
browght $29 on the 27th of October, 
while No. 2 brought from $27 to $28. 
Mixtures and other grades brought pro- 
portionately lower prices. 


FRUITS AND PRODUCE 


Apples are selling a little better -: 
late and prices have been quite firm, 
Fancy Greenings have been in light 
supply and meeting a very satisfactory 
market, some three-inch stock selling 
as high as $7 a barrel. McIntosh have 
been selling anywhere from $5.50 to $10 
a barrel, although very few at the latter 
figure. Baldwins have been bringing 
anywhere from $2.50 to $5.25 a barrel, 
depending on the quality of th: pack. 

Cabbage has been in heavier supply 
than the market demand warrants and 
in view of the slow trading, values have 
been irregular. State bulk has been 
bringing anywhere from $10 to $12 a 
ton in New York City. It hardly pays 

ship at this figure. 

The best grade of Long Island cauli- 
flowers are bringing from $2.75 to $3.50, 
Arrivals of late have been a little heavier 
than the market can handle, resulting 
in some weakness. The celery market 
is holding steady. State rough in 2-3 
crate is bringing ircm $1.75 to $3, while 
standard crates are bringing from $3 
to $4. Hearts are bringing from 75c¢ 
to $1.50 per dozer. bunches. 

The best Jersey lettuce has been ar- 
riving too freely to maintain its price 
with the result that it weakened off 
o the 27th to $1.50 to $1.75 per crate 
for the best stock. Some oor stock 
sold as low as 50c. 

Onions hav. been in light supply but 
since the demand has been dull fj riccs 
have remained unchanged. New York 
Siate stock is selling anywhere from 
$1.50 to $2 with the exception of yellows 
which in some cases are going as high 
as $2.25. 


The Potato Price Outlook 
(Continued from page 332) 


that you will suffer no loss from rot while 
potatoes are in storage, and PROVIDING 
that you can get your potafoes from store 
age into the car and then into the market 
without heavy frost damage. This is the 
whole situation in a nut shell and your 
own local circumstances will determine 
your future action. 

We are buying our winter supply to put 
into the cellar now because we are fairly 
certain that by next January consumers in 
the Metropolitan district and the suburban 
sections within a radius of 50 miles are 
going to pay handsome prices for fancy 
potatoes. 





Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color’? Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churning 
add one-half tea- 


spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 


churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Cole 
or” is purely vege- 
table, harmless, 
and meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Does- 
n't color buttermilk. TaSteless. Large 
bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Write for free sample 
bottle. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St.. New York City 
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cAmong the Farmers 
Feed Dealers Meet at N. J. State College 


T SURE was a knockout” was the 

opinion of more than 150 feed deal- 
ers who threw their overalls in the cor- 
mer and came on to the State Agricul- 
tural College at New Brunswick for the 
Annual Feed Dealers’ Convention, Octo- 
ber 2lst. The morning program was 
full of interest and the discussions on 
hog, calf and poultry feeding brought 
out many important points. Immediate- 
ly after lunch feed dealers and salesmen 
participated in a cow judging contest. 
The prize given for a perfect score was 
a box of cigars but there were five per- 
fect scores so that the cigars went to 
the lucky winner, determined by toss- 
ing coins. After the dairy cattle judg- 
ing, Charles S. Cathcart, station chemist, 
supervised a feed identification contest 
which fooled a great many. 

In the afternoon, following a talk in 
each case, there was a discussion on 
“Problems of the Dairy Farmer,” 
“Problems of the Poultry Farmer,” 
“Horse Feeding,” “How to Balance a 
Ration,” “The Handling of Credit,” 
“The Delivery Problem” and a discuss- 
ion on “Selling Prices.” The discussion 
on “Selling Prices,” led by H. E. Franke 
of Newark, resulted in a red hot debate 
and many dealers had a chance to voice 
their opinions. 

The convention was adjourned to the 
Hotel Klein where a banquet was serv- 
ed. Among the after dinner speakers 
were Grant Wright of Philadelphia, who 
gave a mighty good talk on “Strength- 
ening the Dealer's Position in the Com- 
munity.” He was followed by A. W. 
Carpenter of Detroit, Michigan, who 
told about experimental work carried 
on by large feed companies and made a 
plea for a better understanding of com- 
mercial laboratories and experiment sta- 
tions. Professor George W. Cavanaugh, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, injected a 
few original thoughts on the “Proper 
Mineral Content for Dairy and Poultry 
Feeds.” 


The Better Potato Special 

HE Erie Railroad is cooperating 

with the College of Agriculture and 
the joint State-Federal Inspection ser- 
vice in equipping a demonstration train 
that will be known as the Better Potato 
Special. This train will be operated over 
the Erie Railroad, making stops in Steu- 
ben, Livingston and Allegany counties 
during the month of November. 

The main object of this demonstration 
train is to improve the quality of pota- 
toes shipped from the district, through 
the use of better seed, grading, better 
cultural methods and the growing of a 
few standard varieties. Experts in 
charge of the Inspection service will 
demonstrate grading potatoes with the 
latest type power grader. Exhibits of 
Boys and Girls Clubs will be a teature. 
A staff of experts will accompany the 
train. 


Dairymen’s League Sales for 
August 

SALES statement for August issued 

by the Dairymen’: League Coopera- 
tive Association shows that the total 
sales of fluid milk through the League’s 
own plants amounted to $1,927,562.83 or 
about 91% of the iotal sales of all milk 
products including fluid milk from 
League plants during the month of Au- 
gust. The total amount of fluid milk 
sales through the J_-eague’s own plants 
in August 1921, the first year of the 
pool, was only $174,791.87. 

During the month of September the 
Association marketed as fluid milk and 
as by-products, a total of 179,230,408 
pounds of milk of which 52,152,024 
pounds were marketed through the 
League’s own plants. According to the 
League statement there was a consider- 
able surplus above fluid demands due 


largely to late favorable pasture condi- 
tions and good after feeding. This sur- 
plus was disposed of readily in various 
by-product forms depending on the mar- 
ket needs. 

The condensed general balance shect 
for the month of August shows total as- 
sets of $18,550,535.84. The total amounts 
of certificates of indebtedness issued ap 
to April 1, 1925 including deductions 
since that date up to and including Au- 
gust for which certificates will be issued 
next April, is $12,381,173.62. 





Small Sawmill Demonstration 
at Syracuse 
HE New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse University is con- 
ducting a demonstration in the use of 
small sawmills on November 10th and 
11th. This demonstration will precede the 
New York State Wood Utilization Con- 
ference at the State College of Forestry 
on November 12th. The use of a small 
portable sawmill is becoming important 
because of the number of wood lots in the 
east which are being cut and which are so 
far distant from a sawmill that a portable 
mill is moved in. Instruction at this 
demonstration will be given in logging, the 
operation and care of the plant, estimating 
and handling woodlands, how to value tim- 
ber and lumber and other problems relat- 
ing to the proper utilization of the wood 
lot. Sessions will begin at 8:30, continu- 
ing to 5:00 P. M. There is no registration 
fees. 


Annual Production Poultry 
how 
LANS are being made for the Fourth 
Annual New York State Poultry Pro- 
duction Show to be held at The State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, December 1-2-3. The 
Production Show, though an innovation 
when started has been received with much 
enthusiasm, and a large number of birds 
is expected. Particulars may be obtained 
by writing to the Poultry Department of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Ithaca, N. Y. The show will be 
held in the judging pavilion. 





Farmers Meetings 


Nov. 7th—Annual Oyster Supper, of the 
Dairymen’s League and Farm 
Bureau, at Gallupville, N. Y. Ray 
F. Pollard, speaker. 

Nov. 17th—Annual Meeting of the Sara- 

toga County Farm and Home B.- 

reau at Saratoga Springs. 

“9th—Annual meeting of the Lew's 

County Farm & Home Bureau. 

Grange Hall, Lowville. 

Nov. 21st—Annual Meeting o: the Tioga 
County Farm Bureau. High 
School Auditorium, Owegu, N. Y. 
Mrs. Florence Knapp, Secretary, 
will speak. 


Nov. 


County Notes 


Ontario County.—We are having a 
rainy time and some farmers have not 
yet sowed their wheat. Pastures are in 
fine condition. Farmers are digging 
potatoes and the yield seems to be rath- 
er light. Some fields report a consider- 
able amount of rot. Eggs are bringing 
45c to 50c a dozen. 

Tioga County, Pennsylvania—We had 
the coldest weather that has ever been 
known in this section during the first 
part of October. There was a snow- 
storm and the temperature dropped to 
28°. Farmers have finished threshing 
and silo-filling. Corn, oats, wheat and 
buckwheat give good yields. Potatoes 
were just fair and apples were a very 
poor crop. Quite a number of farmers 
are disposing of their cows. One dairy 
of 22 desirable cows will be sold at auc- 
tion this coming week. Wheat is sell- 
ing for $1.80 per bushel and potatoes 
for $1.00 per bushel 


Healthy Cow 


A Cow Tonic 


tonics. 





PRICES 
25 Ib. Pail $2.25 
1001b.Drum 8.00 
1000 Ibs. 75.00 
2000 Ibs, 140.00 


Except Far West, 
Ganada and Far 
South 











of feed. 


wise, return 


DR. HESS & 





is the Business Cow 


Every cow in your herd can be put in milking 
trim with a course of 


DrHess Stock Tonic 


and Regulator 


It contains Nux Vomica, the dairyman’s 
favorite remedy; the greatest of all nerve 


It contains Quassia—a stomach tonic; 
whets the appetite, promotes digestion. 

It contains Calcium Carbonate (Lime 
Salts), so necessary to cows in milk and 
during pregnancy. 

It contains Calcium Phosphate (Bone- 
meal), one of nature's important minerals. 

It contains Diuretics to keep the kidneys 
active and Laxatives to keep the bowels 
regular, so that there is no clogging of the 
system during heavy feeding. 

Excellent for cows at calving time. 
it before freshing. Good alike for all cattle. 

Costs Little to Use. 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic with each 100 pounds 


Feed 


Mix just 2 pounds 


» REMEMBER—W hen you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 
not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profilable one. Other- 
the empty container fo your dealer and get your money back. 


CLARK, 


Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 


£4 





“Make Your Money Go Farther 


Save the middleman's profit by buying direct fro: 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet mills, roll our own 
sheets, control a epee from the raw material 
to the finished p: 
EDWARDS 


REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look good, outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaran proof, rust-proof, light- 
ning-proof. Easy to put on. We also sell V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized 
Roofings, Sidings, Waliboard. ge Ready-Made 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildin: 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get better 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year are our best advertisement. 
Write today! Get our wonder- 
fully low prices, lasting satisfac- 
tion. Ask for Roofing Book No. 
162 orfor Garage kk 


SAMPLES & te epwaros MFG. co. 
Roofing Book 1112°1162 Butler St. 


Cincinnati, 








restling Book FREE 


Burns and Frank Gotch. 


ree 
7. gaeet panes. blocks a ons tricks aie 
ita for tres book. Biate 








If You Have Carload Shipments of 
HAY OR POTATOES 


To Dispose of Communicate with 


W. D. POWER & CO., 





New York 


601 West 33rd Street, 





FARMS FOR SALE ) 





BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME AND 

53 ACRES; HORSE, 3 COWS 

Poultry, furniture, implements, vehicles, hay, potatoes, 
vegetables; come now and enjoy a bountiful winter; 
healthful district & fine community convenient hustling BR 
town & pretty lake; heavy-cropping fields, brook-watered, 
wire-fenced pasture, fuel, pulp wood & timber, apple & 
cherry orchard; geod home of 6 rooms, delightful outlook, 
good barn, poultry house. Exceptional opportunity at 
$1900 for all, half cash. Details pg. 20 Illus. 196 
pg. Catalog farm bargains thruout 24 States. FREE. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 255-R Fourth Ave., at 20th 
Street, New York City. 





235 ACRES—BARNS FULL HAY 

5 HORSES, 100 HENS, 18 COWS 

Some reg. Holsteins, registered bull, turkeys, tools, full 
farm implements, 3 barns crammed with hay & straw, 
full granary, harvested crops included; handy town ade 
vantages; 160 acres productive fields, 50-cow pesture, 
spring, several thousand eds. firewood, 150,000 ft. time 
ber, 120 fruit trees; good stucco 7-room house, 2 porches 
& cellar, 65x40 ft. basement barn, 2 other barns, grane 
ary, henhouse, etc. Owner retiring sacrifices at $5000, 
half cash. £. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Montrose, Pa. 





175. ACRES, BARN FULL HAY 

AUTO, TEAM, 27 COWS AND ‘ 

Heifers, some freshening soon, Holstein bull, pure bred 
young Guernsey bull, gas engine, buzz saw, grain drill, 
reaper & binder, cream separator, wagons, harness, great jot 
machinery, tools, hay, potatoes, fruit, ete., included te 
settle now; good 10-room house, basement barn, rune 
ning water for both, 40x40 horse barn, granary, shop, 
ice, milk & poultry houses; 140 acres machine worked 
fields, estimated 100,000 ft. timber, spring & creck for 
stock, loads fruit; convenient RR town, pleasant auto rug 
city. Everything goes for $10,000, terms arranged. Es 
A. way FARM AGENCY, 95 Chenango St., Binghame 
ton, W. 





For the price of the buildings. Ose 
New York State Farms port, Pe FRY, Fulton, N. Ye 


GLADIOLI fxr <2", 


- FIRTHCLIFFE GARDENS, Box 357A, Hackensack, 























“BESS JOHANNA ORMSBY 


Three Great Profit Makers 


The three champion money makers on the 
American farm are the cow—the sow—the hen. 
They are the animal macaines which convert 
your raw materials into finished products. 

And Corr Giuten Feed must be reckoned as a champion 
pret in feed for making championship records—particue 

rly in milk and butter production. 

The cow above picture- is “Bess Johann. Ormsby,” 
owned by Winterthur Farms of De.aware. Sh_ produced 
30,143.3 pounds of milk and 1.497.61 pounds of butter in 
one year. She was fed Corn Glu.en Feed. 

This will be the banne>_ycar fos bi records in fe ding 
with Corn Gluten Feed. The reaso.. why? It ic a pure 
corn product—it contains 237 % protcin or more—is almost 

wholly digestible. 


Watch for iho big News 

In two weeks we will pubiish in <o.s paper the news of 
the big co-operative herd of 10. grade cows. They were 
the scnsation of three Nationai Dair-; Shows. 

These cows are the pick of 200 herds in 11 States. All 
were fed Corn Gluten Feed. You will want their complete 
records. So watch for our interesting announcement, 

You will want to feed Corn Gluten Feed this Winter 
because it will make you more money. Tell us what you 
are feeding and we will suggest a good ration for you. 

Buy Corn Gluten ey oo dealer or any manu- 
facturer. If you feed a ready-mixed feed be sure it 
contains Corn Gluten Feed. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
| 208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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For, oon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., Creased anu made into iatest 
style Costs (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpreces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima: hide tanned with fur 
on, made nto Kobes, Coats, Rogs, § 
etc. Hides @anned into Harness, B 
So ~ or Belt Leather: Calf skins into @ 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
ives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


Furs REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Fatimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Coid Vault 


THE Casesy FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Tar t rvers and taziderm:** rid. 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER. "". Y 


"| Senta Litter 


Keep your laying houses dry, sweet 
and sanitary’ with Ame rican Pe at, 

“The Litter Supreme."’ Sprinkle it 
under the brooders before putting in 
the chicks. 


Bedding for Horses, Hogs, etc. 


American Peat is used in leading 
stables because of its great capacity to 
absorb moisture and odors. Where hogs 
are kept, it is invaluable in the breed- 

ing pens and for bedding winter pigs. 


American Peat bedding practically costs 
you nothing because of its great value 
as manure when removed. 

100 lb. Trial Bag, $1.60, f.0.b plant 
Write for free folders explaining uses. 
AMERICAN PEAT CO., Inc. 

Dept. § 
17 East 45th Street 
New York City 








You can be quickly cured, i you 


STAMMER 


i 9 enta for 288-page book on Steenmnest ng and 
Stuttering, “tts Cause — Cure.’ a ellis how I 
ral wed myself after sta t y Bogva, 
$139 Bogue Bide. * 1147 'N. ‘Tike “st ° "tadisoasole. 









LEARN AUCTIONEERING At World's Original and Great- 
est School Suece il A ‘ oo Big Money 
Write today for free rte 7 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF ' ductiONEERING 
20 WN. Sacramento Blvd.. Chicage. 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


American Peat 
The Litter Supreme 
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BECOME A 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1900 to $27 a year 
ea ly e-time jo ( 


Ussrssoeeescoesrecerer, sti I 


— . oe pe 
Patterson Civil Service School % Maite 
Dept. estt ROCHESTER, N. Y. % Ca 
fiRS: Sena me without charge your % Patterson Civil = . Healthy heat, automatically con- 
Satalog, describing this and other ‘@ Service School 44 ih trolled. No fire risks. Operates on 
5.3. Government positions, i had any electrie eurrent—simply at- 
i fam tach plug. Convenient. Economical. 
5 sices. Low —y ved If hardware stores, or hatchery 
can't pply you—order direct Write TODAY for FREE 
folder WELLINGTON J. SMITH CO., 609 Davis-Fariey 
Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


vic BROODER 


coupon for Develops BETTER FLOCKS In LESS 
TIME with LESS LOSS 
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The Management of Lights 


Care Is Needed to Secure Good Resuits 


RTIFICIAL 

light in a hen- 
house is a failure in a good many cases, 
not through the practical application of 
some mechanical point which I have al- 
ready stressed, but because the man 
directing the operation fails to take into 
account the variations in the hens he 
owns. A man may adhere rigidly to 
the so-called fourteen hour rule; he may 
even use only eleven or twelve hours of 
illumination, and yet fail, Why? Be- 
cause of the hens 
involved and the 
amount of feed 
used. 

In other words, 
from what I can 
learn about illum- 
ination and from 
what I have :een 
of illumination, 
poultrymen have 
a wonderful tool 
in their hands, but 
it cannot be ap- 

L. H. Hiscock plied indiscrimin- 
ately to all the 

birds. Rather, it ought to be applied 
individually to different pens in differ- 
ent ways to bring out the best in those 





pens. 
Do Not Start Birds Too Young 


This sounds like a complicated propo- 
sition at the start, but I want to go 
right through the various divisions or 
kinds of birds you find in a fiock and 
suggest the working plan from the 
standpoint of illumination. The logical 
start of such a plan is with the pullets, 
and the first point worth mentioning is 
this: never use any illumination on those 
birds until they are about mature, their 
combs reddening up and the birds even 
laying a little. To use lights extensively 
on immature stock is the surest way to 
stunt them and ruin them permanently. 

Assume, then, that the birds are about 
ready for lights. Start them off easily, 
a half hour is sufficient, and, if they are 
ready to lay you wi! get a response 
with even this small amount of illumnia- 
tion. The question now comes up as 
to what we really expect of these pullets. 
In other words, if you want, you can 
jam on all the power you have got anc 
make the birds lay like sixty and keep 
them right at it. If you push the birds 
in this way, they will stop laying and 
moult early in the summer. Frankly, I 
do not think it pays, because a poultry- 
man is after a good average production 
over the year and because a poultryman 
figures that the eggs these birds lay 
during the summer anjJ fall, when the 
pullet has Decom. a yearling hen and 
lays large sized eggs, more than offseis 
the production of small pullet cggs dur- 
ing the winter. 


Handling Pullets Under Lights 


This Lrings us, then, t- our classifica- 
tion of pullets and the wse of lights to 
get the most out of our birds. It is 
exceedingly doubtful if illumination in- 
creases egg production; it is also pretty 
true that a good producer will lay about 
so many eggs a year, light or no light. 
When it comes to the poorer grade or 
poorer quality of producers, illumination 
becomes a very advantageous tool to 
get the production out of these birds. 
From a physical standpoint your high 
producing bird has the bodily capacity 
to eat and digest and keep up her struc- 
tural needs in addition to laying eggs. 
The poorer producer eats her best, but 
it all goes to he: body. Turn on the 
light and she is able to eat beyond these 
immediate wants and stores up enough 
energy to lay some eggs. 

In the use of light on pullets, then, 
there ought to be some culling soon 
after the birds lay. Into one pen put 
your best birds. Give them enough il- 


lurcination so that their production will! 


By L. H. HISCOCK 





stay around fifty per 
cent. Use as little 
light as you can, for they will lay harder 
and perhaps a little longer in the fal] 
if lights have not been used extensively, 
In the other pen put your pullets (in 
culling pullets for egg production the 
same factors can be used that I outlined 
in an earlier article on breeding birds) 
that run from fairly good to poor. These 
birds I should keep hustling. You can 
start them with an hour of illumination 
and they will respond well. As they 
tend to slump a little from time to time 
increase the lights more and more until 
finally they will get a fourteen hour day. 


Look Out for Early Molt 


You can keep them going through the 
winter in good shape, but in the spring 
these birds will show the strain and will 
tend to moult early. Being fairly low 
producers they are not long distance 
layers. The thing to remember is that 
you have the most you could out of 
them; recognize this fact when the 
moulting point is reached. When that 
stage comes, sell the whole bunch. They 
will probably have made money for you 
so far; for a second year they are the 
poorest prospects and the worst invest- 
ment you can make. 

So much for puilets. With old hens, 
that is birds one year or older, the appli- 
cation of artificial light hinges mostly 
around the question of moult and breed- 
ing. A bird that moults needs a good 
rest and a chance to build up her body 
for another year of egg production. If 
she receives illumination during this 
period, it stimulates the process of re- 
cuperation, and there is a heavy tax on 
her bodily strength. As a result, if she 
is a breeding bird, her eggs are apt to 
be poor in hatchability and the chicks 
that do hatch are below par in vitality. 
Consequently, in the larger poultry and 
breeding plants, illumination is not used 
to any great extent on breeding hens. 

The exception to this rule generally 
takes one specific course. When breed- 
ers have a good rest, are well feathered 
out and almost to the point of produc- 
ing eggs the last of December or the 
first of January, the birds are given an 
hour or so of illuminatjon. Where early 
hatching seasons are the rule, it becomes 
almost a necessity to hurry the birds up, 
and there is probably little or no harm 
in this method of starting the birds off, 
especially when they are really ready to 
lay anyway. 

Go Easy on Breeders 


I have never seen any figures or sta- 
tistics on the point, but I should think 
the “night lunch” idea would be parti- 
cularly beneficial it. the case of breeders 
because it is an exceedingly short period 
of illumination, but gives the birds a 
chance to consume an extra amount of 
feed. Yet, on the other hand rest and 
recuperation seem to be the big thirg 
with breeding birds, and I should be 


(Continued on opposite page) 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are in one month, sell for high 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 
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A. ©. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL. 
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Protect the Young Trees 


Wiring Against Rabbits--Fall Spraying 


VERY winter a lot of damage is 
done to fruit trees by rabbits and 
mice. Of course it is possible to bridge 
graft damaged trees, but it is a lot less 
trouble to prevent the damage. Particu- 
larly during winters when the snow is 
deep, rabbits and mice gnaw the tender 
bark for food, often completely girdling 
the tree which dies unless bridge 
grafted. 

The most reliable method of prevent- 
ing this damage is by protecting the tree 
with paper or wire. If building paper 
is used, the ordinary one ply grey or 
white is used, cut into strips and wind 
around the tree. A little dirt should be 
mounded around the bottom to preven: 
the rodents from getting a start at the 
base of the tree. This protection, of 
course must be renewed each year. The 
cost is but a very few cents for each 
tree. 

A more premanent protection is made 
by encircling the trunk with a cylinder 
of fine meshed wire. If not disturbed by 
cultivators this should last for several 
years. A cheaper but less satisfactory 
method of protection from mice is to 
tramp the snow solidly around the tree, 
beginning early in the fall. Cleaning 
away grass from the tree, and clean cul- 
ture in the orchard also helps to dis- 
courage mice. Piling branches with suc- 
culent bark near or around the orchard 
may help by giving the rodents a sup- 
ply of food readily available. 


Fall Spray for Peach Leaf Curl 
and Scale 


6 heen fall is a disagreeable time o the 

year to spray, especially late fall. 
It is not very pleasant to get a cloud of 
spray fog in your face when a cold wind 
is blowing. But if you want to control 
peach leaf curl a fellow has got to put 
up with a few inconveniences. 

Fall spraying for peach leaf curl is 
about the surest means of controlling 
one of the most general peach diseases 
we have. There is really no excuse for 


the spreading of the disease because it 
can be so easily controlled. If the weath- 
er is watched the spray can be put on 
without the slightest inconvenience to 
the man who is holding the spray 
nozzle. 

The fall is another convenient time to 
put on the spray for San Jose scale as 
well as other scaly insects that attack 
our fruit trees. Some say that it is use- 
less to spray for scale but those who 
ignore warnings and past experiences 
are going to be the ones to wake up 
some fine morning and find their trees 
fairly well peppered with the tiny scale- 
covered pests. Scale sprays are gvod 
insurance sprays. 

Peach leaf curl is a disease that win- 
ters over on the tiny buds of the peach 
twings. It can be controlled in the fall 
or spring, but usually there is such a 
heavy pressure of other work in the 
spring that the peach trees are general- 
ly neglected until it is too late to do 
any good. It is useless to apply any 
spray after the buds have started to 
swell. The spray has got to be put on 
when the tree is in the dormant state. 

In view of the fact that the pressure 
of work is not as heavy in the all, fall 
spraying fits in more satisfactorily. 
Lime sulphur or Bordeaux can be used 
to control peach leaf curl. Where a man 
has only a few trees, it is usually more 
desirable to buy the commercially pre- 
pared sprays. 

Some growers who have extensive 
plantations prefer the commercial spray 
because it is so much easier to handle. 
One of the big drawbacks in spraying 
out of season is the bother tha. comes 
with mixing up a lot of spray. The 
same holds true with San Jose scale. 
Where a grower has a quantity of com- 
mercially prepared spray material on 
hand he may find it convenient to start 
the spray rigs going on short notice. 

The only general precaution that 
must be borne in mind is that the fall 
spraying should not be done when the 
thermometer is registering down around 
the freezing mark. 
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very conservative in the application of 
light on these birds. 

In addition to breeders you may have 
birds on your place that are one or two 
years old. Perhaps they were a little 
below your breeding standard and had 
some small defect. Yet they seemed 
too good to throw away. I should give 
these birds a good fair rest and grain 
them heavily during this period. If 
they respond and feather out well in 
December or November, I should give 
them the lights. If you can get a good 
production out of these birds from the 
middle of December to the middle of 
March and you force them to the limit, 
you can then turn them off when the 
Price of fowls is high in the-spring. If 
they tend to snap or go to pieces in 
February, I should even sell them then 
for the chances are that they have not 
had the endurance to stand up under 
the strain of a prolonged period of il- 
lumination. 


Feed Not Light Makes Hens Lay 


This really concludes the subject of 
artificial light. There is one point, how- 
ever, that needs to be kept in mind; it 
is not illumination that makes a pullet 
or hen lay at this time of year; it is the 
extra consumptior of food that causes 
the egg production. In other words, as 
I said earlier in contrasting the good 
and poor producer, the good layer is a 
fast and hard worker and can store up 
enough surplus energy to lay eggs dur- 
ing the short days. The poorer bird 


cannot consume food in the same pro- 
portion, and electric lights give you the 
chance to create egg production in this 
class of birds simply through the extra 
food eaten daily. I want, therefore, to 
stress feeding. If you use lights, anc 
you do not give your birds a chance to 
consume more feed daily, they may 
stand illumination for a time, but sooner 
or later they will snap under the strain, 
because everything is going out and not 
enough coming in to maintain body 
weight and surplus energy. Hence, grain- 
ing the birds is -.ost important. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter a fair grain con- 
sumption for birds not under light is 
about twelve quarts of grain a day to 
one hundred hens, four in the morning 
and eight at night. If the birds are 
under light, the consumption of grain 
ought to be around thirteen or fourteen 
quarts a day, the. amounts fed being 
largely determined by the light method 
in use. 

In summing up this article, then, « 
can only stress the three important 
points again: divide your pullets into 
two classes of high and poorer pro- 
ducers and apply the light accordingly. 
With breeders be very conservative in 
the use of light, forcing your other hens 
under illumination as soon as they are 
well feathered out and the combs begin- 
ning to redden. And, finally, in all pens 
where lights are used keep up the bodily 
conditions of the birds by giving them 
the chance to consume an extra heavy 
allowance of grain a day. 
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— Soluble“Sulphur Compound— 


THE COMPLETE : ; 


Dormant and Delayed Dormant Spray 
In the Delayed Dormant Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 
(complete in itself) controls Aphis Scale and Scab with one appli- 


cation of one material. 





APHIS 
A Most Stealthy Pest 


trol these insects, if the buds Niagara 


are thoroughly wet by the Compound rids the orchard ; 
spray and the application is of scale and keeps the trees the road to the production of 
made according to directions. free of this orchard foe. 
Complete in itself 


No addition of nicotine 


It Costs Less and Does More Than Other Sprays 


One 100 lb. drum is equal to one 600 bbl. of Lime Sulphur Solution. 
Every pound paid for is a pound of effective spray material. 


COMPLETE, EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL 


See your dealer or write for booklet now. 


cMiagara SPRAYER COMPANY MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 











SCALE 
The Cause of Abandoned 
Orchards 
Soluble Sulphur Compound San Jose Scale is continual- Apple scab infection frequent- 
alone, when used in delayed ly devitalizing trees and 
dormant, at a time when rosy blemishing fruit, making it dormant period. Niagara Sol- 
and green aphis eggs are in unfit for market. Next year uble Sulphur Compound is @ 
the cracked stage, will con- may be your 
Soluble Sulphur this possible infection of 
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FUNGUS 
Worst Enemy of Frult 
ly occurs during the delayed 


Seale Year. fungicide and will prevent 
fungus and start the trees on 


clean fruit. 
No addition of a fungicide 
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Send For This Big Free Book 


This beautifully illustrated and instructive 32-page book is a text-book 
that you cannot afford to be without. It pictures and describes your 
; and tells how to control them. It contains a complete 
/ spray program, simple and easy to follow —the same program that we 
follow successfully in our orchard of over 30,000 peach and apple trees. 
k is free to any tree owner as long as the supply lasts, 


B. G. Pratt Company, Dept. 12,50 Church St., New York 
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Tell the Story 
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bd expense. You cannot 
Py affort to take chances 
on inferior stock when Kel- 
r} ly Bros. for 45 years have been 
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4 Ask About the Cortland Apple 
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The Valley of Voices— 


6s] T may not be that he will come to- 

day,” said the old I. dian in his native 
tongue, “but if a Frenchman, short, with 
legs that curve like a bow, comes with 
others, they pass and we follow, until 
they separate to hunt. Then you will 
take the others, while I follow him alone 
—for he is mine. Wagosh, the fox, will 
know what to do.” 

he Indians nodded. 
his story. 

But this morning the watchers of the 
trail had not long to wait. As the lifting 
sun filtered through the forest, stabbing 
the blue shadows with lances of light, 
Wagosh suddenly stopped the whispered 
conversation with: 

“Bisan! shish!” 

Crouched in a thicket of young fir, 
their guns stripped of their skin cases, 
the three stiffened, listening. Presently 
to their straining ears drifted the faint 
click of snow-shoes. Pushing aside some 
low branches the Ojibway peered down 
the trail in the direction of the sound. 
After a space of breathless waiting, his 
companions saw his arm tremble. Then, 


They had heard 


shivering like a man chilled to the bone, 
the old Indian turned a face fierce with 
passion, and whispered. 

“Let them pass. He has come!” 

Swinging rapidly up the trail moved 
the stocky figure of Black Baptiste fol- 
lowed by an Indian whose eyes shifted 
furtively to right and left as he walked. 


When the two had passed from sight, 
three shapes, leaving the trail, followed 
like shadows, on muffled shocs. Two 
miles beyond, where the fresh tracks of 
a moose crossed the path in the snow, 


and the hunters from Ogoké separated, 
Wagosh left his friends, to pick up the 
webbed imprints of the larger shoes of 
his man. 

Then two still hunts started through 
the soundless forest—the stalk of moose, 
and of man. Over the new snow, as 
swift and as noiscless as a wolf after 
ptarmigan, the huntcr of Black Baptiste 
closed in. Evidently in doubt of the 
direction of the movement of the air, the 
Frenchman stopped to test it with his 
bare hand. Then he went on, until the 
sudden lengthening of the stride in the 
snow indicated that the mwose had scent- 
ed danger and started to travel. 

With a curse the hunter lifted both 
shoulders in a gesture of defeat. The 
shifting air had betrayed him. He turn- 
ed trom the trail he had followed and 
struck out in a new direction. Shortly, 

he stopped and knelt on a knee to 
tighten the thongs of a shoe, a voice 
straightened him to his feet with a jerk, 
nervously fingering the trigger of his 
gun His shifting eyes searched the 
inscrutable spruce that walled him in. 


Trapped, helpless, he flinched from the 
exp cted flash of the hidden rifle. 
“Drop the gun!” 
The fingers of the Frenchman relaxed. 
The gun slipped to the snow at his feet. 


“Marche!” The command snapped on 
th frosty air like a whiplash. 
Slowly the henchman of 
obeved the order of his concealed enemy. 
Then a crouching figure, with half-raised 


Laflamme 


rifle, stole from a clump of young 
growth and followed. 

\ hundred feet from the gun, Bap- 
tiste, shaking with fear and rage, turned 
desperately on his captor. “What do you 


Want he demanded in Ojibway. 

the black eyes of Wagosh blazed 
with exultation. The lean face in the 
hood was pitiless. At last he looked into 
the face of his man. 

“You know me Wagosh—from 
Woman River?” He bit off the words 
as a drill bites steel. 

rhe swart features of Black Baptiste 


went yellow at the words. He rcmem- 
bered the father of the girl at his cabin. 

Stiff with fear, his staring eyes watch- 
ed the black muzzle of the moving death 


slowly sighted on his heart. Then, as his 
nerves snapped and he leaped in desper- 


ation toward the crouched figure, there 
was a lowd explosion. With a groan the 
Ojibway crumpled to the snow. 

The dazed Frenchman, stopped short 
in his rush, rocked on his feet—then 
stumbled forward, grasping his knife. As 
he hurled himself, with a downward 
slash, on the heap in the snow, he met 
an upward thrust which buried the blade 
of Wagosh in his body. 

Then on the white floor of the forest, 
a man blinded by flame and powder, and 
one mortally hurt struck and slashed un- 
til strength left their arms and they lay 
together, hunter and hunted, motionless, 
on the crimsoned snow. 

There Steele and Michel found them. 
“Knife fight!” cried the Iroquois. “What 
happened to Wagosh gun?” He picked 
up the cheap tradegun with its burst 
breech. “Ah-hah! He get snow een de 
muzzle an’ she bust w’en he shoot.” 

“Too bad, poor old man! He could 
have shot Baptiste at the ambush, but 
he wanted to settle it alone—tell him 
who he was, I suppwse.” 

“Yes, he mak’ dis feller drop hees gun 
—den he stop heem for to talk,” said 
Michel, examining the trail of Baptiste. 
“W’en Wagosh shoot an’ de gun bust, 
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By George Marsh 


“When he left here I believed in a beaue 


He shook his heaa at the subterfuge, 
then voiced the course of his thoughts. 
“If only they win at Ogoké and rid the 
country of that scoundrel, this will be a 
strong post. He will not dare to close it 
—I will defy him to. Steele has told 
them in Montreal.” 

“Yes, but what of me?” she groaned. 
“I have given him my promise.” 

“Under coercion—threat of my ruin! 
You are bound by no such promise as 
that!” cried St. Onge. 

“It is my promise—he would never re- 
lease me,” she said hopelessly. “He 
knows I shall keep it.” 

The face of St. Onge flushed with 
passion. “The day you married that man 
I would shoot him and then myself.” 

She went to the factor and sitting on 
the arm of his chair, stroked his bowed 
head. “No, no; not that, not that, dear,” 
she soothed. “I am not worth it.” 

He suddenly straightened, and asked: 
"Yc . will show me that letter?” 

“Yes, if you wish it.” Denise took an 
envelope from her desk and handed it to 
her father, who opened the letter and 
read: 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


GTSELE, the American has captured the Windigo which has had 
the Wailing River Valley terrified with its mysterious and wierd 
shrieks and howls which have driven the native hunters from the rich 
fur country, thereby sealing the fate of the trading post of St. Onge, 
making it necessary for Denise to marry the villianous Lascelles to 


save her father’s post. 


The discovery of the creature in the bear trap 


reveals that Pierre, one of LaFlamme’s henchmen, has been imitating 


the monster of Indian fables. 


Flamme’s trading post, capturing all those who leave the post. 


Steele plans a silent blockade of La- 


When 


LaFlamme’s hunters fail to return those remaining will soon become 
suspicious of a hidden power and flee leaving LaFlamme alone. In 
this blockade Steele has the help of his two guides, Michel and David 
and a picked band of Indian hunters many of whom have grudges to 
settle with LaFlamme and his men. One by one LaFlamme’s hunters 
are captured by the blockading band. 








de Frenchman jump on heem wid de 
knife.” 

Michel gently turned over the frozen 
bod, of the old Indian, exposing the 
face, powder-burned and torn, beyond 
recognition. 

“By gar! He fight heem widout hees 
eyes!” 

“Brave old Wagosh!” Steele looked, 
and turned away, sick at heart. He had 
liked the simple-hearted Ojibway. 

“I tell you dat. eet was all right. Old 
Wagosh watch de trail.” 

“Yes, the trail was safe with Wagosh. 
Now he can rest in peace. He did what 
he came to do.” 

“IT wish heem moch game een de Hap- 
py Huntin’ Groun’,” added Michel. 

And the two returned to their camp 
and sent a sled to bring in the body to 
be cached under logs until spring, when 
it could be buried. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 
HE carly December days, with dusk 
blanketing the valley in mid-after- 
noon, moved slowly for those who wait- 
ed at Wailing River for the return of 
Little Jacques from Ogoké. 

Robbed of the joy and solace of her 
beloved violin; too restless to read; 
Denise St. Onge sat one evening with 
her father, her head resting on the back 
of her chair, her eyes closed. For a half 
hour the factor had brooded over his 
future, oblivious of her presence. Then, 
suddenly aware of her silence, he glanc- 
ed curiously at the girl’s averted face. 

From the closed eyes tears traced their 
way down her cheeks while the sensitive 
mouth quivered with the misery of her 
thoughts. 

Ashamed of a display of her unhappi- 
ness to one already burdened, she hastily 
brushed the tears from her face and 
smiled at the troubled eyes of her father. 

“You must not mind foolish tears,” 
she said. “I miss my violin so.” 


“Mademoiselle St. Onge: 

You may be interested to know 
that the American, Monsieur Steele, 
honored us with his presence on his 
way home to Nepigon in October. As 
he was drowned in the Jackfish rap- 
ids, I am at liberty to say that I found 
him irresistible and was preparing to 
accompany him to the railroad, when 
Monsieur Laflamme surprised us in 
his cabin. 

Rose Bernard.” 


Rising, the factor faced the girl, the 
hand holding the letter shaking from his 
emotion. 

“And you velieved this woman—took 
her word against his?” 

“Why not? He admitted that La- 
flamme surprised them,” she answered 
in a strained voice, avoiding her father’s 
eyes. “Oh, I know you men,” she went 
on passionately, “you are all alike—you 
gentlemen. Faithful to each other, but 
to a woman—yes, until the next pretty 
face makes you forget.” Her eyes held 
her father’s as she added: “My mother 
had reason to know!” 

St. Onge, rallying to the support of 
Steele, was suddenly placed on the de- 
fensive. Silent, he turned away and be- 
gan pacing the floor. 

“You are unfair—unjust,” he said -at 
length. “He has proved himself our good 
friend—asking nothing. You have be- 
lieved this woman who wrote that letter 
from jealousy—spite, and condemned 
him without a hearing. She knew La- 
flamme was mad about you—guessed, or 
heard, the same of Monsieur Steele; and 
wanted to hurt you.” 

“What does it matter now?” she pro- 
tested. “I have given my word.” 

“Will yow tell me this?” he demanded. 
“You loved this man when he left for 
home in September? I know, for you 
were happy.” 


Her black eyes met his bravely. 


tiful thing—but that, somehow, has 
died.” 

“If it died,” he answered, “why, when 
you thought him dead, did you cry night 
river and into the hunting country from 
after night—I heard you in your room; 
I knew from your playing—why was the 
shock—the joy, so great when he return- 
ed to fight for us? Why, for the first 
time in weeks, did you sing?” 

She did not answer. 

“I believe you love him still, in spite 
of what you say. He has loved you from 
the first; I could see it. He is sacrificing 
much for us—proving his love for you 
every day, and yet you allow this lie of a 
low woman to poison your mind.” 

With a gesture of hopelessness, she 
rose to leave the room, avoiding his eyes. 

“I do not know if they can save the 
post,” said St. Onge. “I may have to 
leave the company—a ruined man. But 
I tell you this, that the woman who 
throws away the love of Monsieur Steele 
will live to be haunted by regret.” 

She turned a white face at the door, as 
she said: “You forget that I have given 
Monsieur Lascelles my promise.” 

CHAPTER XL 

T was a “poudre day” at Ogoké. The 

still air, shot with pin points of light as 
the sun played on myriad snow crystals, 
snapped with frost. The “long snows” 
were deepening in the Height-of-Land 
country, and the moon of the great winds, 
when drifts, shoulder-high, buried the 
trails and the stars hung low over the 
forests, drew near—the moon that brought 
the pinching cold, which gripped the 
spruce and jackpine until they cracked like 
pistol shots, split the river ice with the 
bloom of cannon, blazoned the north with 
flames of the aurora. 

In the gray dawn a tall figure had left 
the scrub of the shore, miles below and out 
of sight of the post, to examine the trail 
on the lake ice, which led south to the 
Rouge and the Jackfish. Michel _had 
smiled with satisfaction to find that a sled 
had passed since the fall of snow two nights 
before. The mystery which ringed the 
doomed post, as the forest rings a clear- 
ing, was doing its work. Unnerved by 
the fate of those who had gone down- 
river and into the hunting country, never 
to return, the people were slipping away 
from Ogoké in the night as from a spot, 
plague-ridden. The day of Laflamme was 
nearing its sunset. There could be few 
left, now, to drink his whiskey. He was 
finished. The moment for walking in on 
the trader and Big Antoine was at hand. 

As he backtracked to the camp, the bold 
features of the Iroquois, in his fur hood, 
lit with joy, as he gloated over the vic- 
tory they had won—won with the toil and 
sweat of two months’ ceaseless effort. He 
smacked his lips at the thought of meet- 
ing Laflamme—the man who had murdered 
in cold blood—planned the ruin of Wail- 
ing River—who had dared insult her. It 
would be a sweet moment, that, when he 
looked into the faces of the pair of cute 
throats, Laflamme and Big Antoine. 

He swung along over his backtracks, his 
snow-shoes raising the powdery snow like 
dust, engrossed in plans for the future. 
As he entered some timber, thick with 
young growth, a rifle flashed on his flank! 
The man in the trail took’ a step forward— 
swayed, as his gun slipped from his hands— 
then lurged headlong to the snow and lay 
motionless. 

For a space, in the windless morning, the 
forest was without sound. Then a chicke 
adee called, and curious, sailed down to 
inspect the still shape in the trail. Pres- 


ently a moose-bird croaked. Again, silence 


shut in. 
After an interval, there was a movement 


in the thicket of young spruce. Branches 
were parted, to make way for a swart 
face from which sinister eyes gloated on 
the stricken thing in the snow. 
Gun thrust forward, hammer cocked, 
(Continued on page 344) 
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gestion. 


e December contest. 








Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

Your call for more suggestions to Im- 
prove the Lone Scout Column has met with 
response. 

1 suggest that we have a “Pow-Wow” 
department for short, spicy bits of Lone 
Scout news, notes, etc. it will make a great 
Improvement in the Lone Scout column as 
many scouts find it hard to write titled, 
or long articles, and a Pow-Wow depart- 
ment would inspire more pep into the tribe. 
it would also give each scout more of a 
chance to eafn contributing points through 
the Lone Scout column. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY F. PHILLIPS, 
R. F. D. No. 2 Averill Park, N. Y. (5) 


Wyalusing, Pa., is coming to the front! 
It now has a local Tribe and Lone £ out 
Literary League. Elwood C. Capwell is 
Chief of the Local Tribe and President of 
the L. §. L. L. Through his efforts, Wy:- 
lusing will soon be on the L. S. map. Is 


| Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


ERE is a fine sug- 
Send in 
' your news notes, as well i 
as more suggestions for with 
improving the column. 
You have a good chance 
do this by entering 
t 





“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which st stands, 
liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 








be worthy of the 








name Lone Scout.” 


R. F. D. No. 2, Averill Park, N. Y. (5) 

Oliver Perkins of Shinglehouse, Pa., 
recently sent in applications for four new 
members. 

Carl Green has sent in his first degree 
report. 

Kenneth Kantz of Cochranton, Pa., has 
passed his second degree. He is starting 
a tribe. 

Henry Klee of Bellaire, Ohio, is start- 
ing a tribe. The officers are Henry Klee, 
Edwin Johnson, Norman Meager and Clar- 
ence Harper. 

Earl Miers had a poem in the August 
issue of “Tug.” 

Maurice Conner has a new note in the 
September issue of “The Council Fire.” 

Albert Peterson of Route 6, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., wants letters about camping and 



























































































































































































































































yours? Why not? —Harry F. Phillips, hiking. 
American Agriculturist Crossword Puzzle 
Series 6, Number 3 
5 2 3 yY 15 6 8 9 10 
il 12 13 i+ 
is 16 17 18 9 
20 j2i 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 
29 |30 31 32 33 133A 
34 35 36. 
37 38 39 40 
Ht 142. vars 
45 48 
+9 50 533 15% 
55 56 by | 58 159 
60 61 62 
COurten he .urisi. tne. 39—Mislay 43—VWiath 
42—Turn to another 51—Messure of 
HORIZONTAL course length 
i—Epoch 35—Turf 44—Is drowsy 52—Golf team 


4—Cuitivated plants 36—Sicilian volcano 
8—Belonging to it 37—Lair 
11—Organ of smelling 38—Leaf of a flower 


13—Part of “‘to be” 40—Permit 
14—At sea 41—At aill 
15—Perform 43—Not one 
16—InjJured 45—Conception 
19—B 49—Contraction of “‘! 
20—Journey would” 
22—Scolds contin- 47—Classify 

ually 50—Buiit 
Newspaper para- 53—Indefinite article 

graph 55—Bellow 
27—Portion 57—Falsehood 

Leap over 58—Part of the foot 


31—Takes the part of 60—Shade-tree 


33—Negation 61—More aged 
Paradise 62—Not many 
VERTICAL 
1—Finish 18—Son of Seth 
3 —Vaserground 21—Matured 
3—L 23—More amiable 


S—Mate sheep 24—Small low bulld- 
6—Spoken Ings 
7—Wooden pin 26—Penuriou. person 


&—Part of “to be” 27—Closed automo- 

9—Beverage (PI) mobile 

10—Rested 28—Public 

12—Prepare for pub- 30—Brief poem 
lication 32—Period 

14—First man 33A—Number 

iW—Large monkeys 38—Fruit 


45—Adored image 54—Of recent origin 
46—Any so > sub- 56—Part of “to be” 

stance 59—Associated with 
48—Story 
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pictures. 


the Kodak way. 








Keep the story 


in Kodak pictures 


Thanksgiving Day —volunteer help in the barn- 
yard, hustle and bustle in the kitchen, the rest of 
the folks expected soon—is a big day for Kodak 


You'll find the tun of picture making matched only 
by the pleasure of picture keeping. And it’s all so easy 


On your next trip to town stop at your Kodak dealer’s 
and get ready for the pictures you’re sure to want. 


Autographic Kodaks —$6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 




















NEW YORK qy -7ar'wons Lancest FUR MARKET” 
Will Pay You More Money for Your Fux, Don's ship 
fara, or Buy trapping supplies until you receive Mershewite 
Prices and Catalog. Send trial shipment. Will hold for your 
approval, if requested. Our Big Checks and Liberal Grading 
will prove to you why you should deal direct with _ 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. tx. 
109 West 24th St. pert. 171 NEW YORK, N.Y. 








THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 


Points the Way 
for You to 





Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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AUTO SCHOOL 
me me vray 
=a vos cr 
—-~-—~ JOBS 


The demand for well-trained and well-paid 
automobile repair and service men is never 
filled. Leads up to ownership of service 
stations or garage. 


LEARN AUTOS IN NEW YORK 


Write today for Booklet A. A., telling all about 
our complete Auto Mechanics’ Course. More than 
30,000 students from all parts of the world have been 
enrolled during the past 22 years. Don’t put it off— 
write Now. 

Simply write your name and address on a postal— 
and mail it to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 


West Side Y.} M.C. C.A.Auto School 
blished 22 Years 
New York City 
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Ship To 


TRAPPERS 
M 






Thousands of 
satisfied Trappers 

and Dealersshiptous 
Year after Year, 














Good reasons—we t 

best New York pa Ay meso 

— day ae —- shipments, We 
ay parcel post charg 

No commission deducted.” _ 

BE SURE—to send us 

you want to BE SURE of Food prices 

and quick returns. Don’t Delay— 

Write for our price list — “NOW! 


RAW FURS, GIN: SENG, ETC. 


47 West 24%SE New York 











FAMOUS ‘COAST TO FACTORY MIRACO —- 


RADIO“ SiS. 


Powerful New 
MIRACO 
RADIO FREE! 
GETS’ EM 
reley-\cae % pee baped pT ay eR 


(fey Nya MIDWEST RADIO CORP'N | 
Pioneer Builders of Seta 
45 4-C E, 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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' RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE } 


$10.48 
Sohet s pee the U. S. Army caliber 


, cartridges. eight, 8 

gounde. Lengch, 42 sb inches: t barrel, 22 inches. Turned 
wn bolt handle. Special pace. $10. &. Pallcartrides — 
hard oat, $3.50 pe Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
18 Ac s Army 1925, 60th 
eatveroary issue, 372 p 


. fully illustrated, con- 
tains pictures and historical information of all Amerie 





ean mili th ah Work and pistols (including Colts) since 
—- with id War Sens, S01 Mailed Est’d 1865 
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, New York City! 
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DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
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Beautiful New: 
Things from Old: . 





FEW of your clothe 3 wear out. They just 
‘go stale.” rou re of them—and others 
tire of them, t o — them new and fresh 
by tir ye dyeing with Dy-O-La Dye 
the same k ind of | dyes used by professional 
dyer 
oe 0-1 a Dyes are so practical, so thorough, 
#0 colorf il—they multiply your wv frok 
withou incre ng your clothes ex 
Fast and be ful colors. No tro > 
mistake Dy- ‘O-L a Dy work equally well 
t or mixed good Fine 
e t & in ull the popular 
shades. Any c r tS If your dealer can- 
not ipply you o rd r ts mus. | 


tions on every pa 


Send for Dell 


res ® Hap »py Surprise f 
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FULLY COLORED RAG 
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DY-O-LA DYE CO, 
eS ll Sustiaginn, Vt. 
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cA Matter of Shoes 


And of a Big Annual Meeting 


ARM women often leave their own 

personal wants till the last because 
there are always so many uses for what 
ready money there is. 

But when a matter of health is in- 
volved that practice of self-denial ceases 
to be a virtue. Shoes and corsets, aside 
from lending attractiveness to the figure, 
have a direct relation to the health of 
the wearer. Both should lend support 
without hampering freedom of move- 
ment or hindering a free circulation of 
blood throughout the body. 

In these days of soft and pliable cor- 
sets it ?s easier to meet these require- 





What’s As Cunning as This Quilt? 


Every block is an 
interesting pic- 
ture, and the fin- 
ished quilt is a 
delight to every 
Child. There are 
20 Roly Poly 
Quilt blocks, and 
each is 8 inches 

square; on trans- 
j fer patterns by 

which you can 
stamp onto white muslin squares. The 
animals are then embroidered in out- 
line stitch and the 20 set together as 
pictured on page 14 of our Aug. 29th 
issue. 

The 20 transfer patterns, In ore 
package with instructions for making 
will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
50 cents for complete quilt set. 

Send orders to 


Embroidery Dept., American Agricul- 




















turist, 461-4th Ave., New York City. 
ments than when the long, stifly-boned 
corsets were in vogu.. But the stores 
show all |kinds of shoes and one must 
choose wisely in order to get a shoe 
which is both comfortable and reason- 
ably good-looking. 

Specialists say that shoes should be 
of such shape that the toes can stretch 
out directly forward and that the 
muscles of the arch should have perfect 
freedom of motion. Sufficient length 
and width of shoe must be allowed for 
this, besides fitting the arch closely. 

lo make certain of the size, put the 
foot on a picce of paper and draw 
around it with a pencil. The sole of 


the shoe should cover the drawing and 
th: shoe-heel should be wide enough for 
the drawn heel. Furthermore the shoe- 
heel should be of equal width through- 
out its entire height. Rubber tipped 


heels help to save jar to the but 
idd-weight to the 

We believe that shoes are up to these 
standards would prevent much of the 
fatigue and back ache which a woman 


feels after a long, hard day on her feet. 


body, 


shoe. 


Home Bureau Federation To 
Hold Annual Meeting 
Vs 


sixth annual meeting of home- 
akers of ” New York State Fed- 
Home Bureaus meet in their 


S <th annual penis in Syracuse, at 
Hotel Onondaga, on November 10, 11 
and 12th. Every person interested in 
the promovtion of all matters connected 
with the buildi g ol better homes and a 
b tter citizenship is urged to share in 


yenefits of this ga ithering. 


No other state has the membership 
that the New York State Home Bur- 
eaus have, within 12,000. It was the 


and has been the means 
of leading a large number of other 
states to do the same, as a means of of- 
fering a more effective way of speaking 
ind acting collectively on the many mat- 
ters that concern the farm home. 

The tenth birthday of the Farm Bur- 
iu Federation in this state will be cele- 
heated at a joint session of the two 
bureaus on Tuesday evening, November 


first to federate, 


10th, with the two Federation presi- 
i dents, Mrs. Grace Powell and "nos 
Lee, presiding. Besides appropriate 


music and a birthday cake two speakers 
will be heard, Professor Anna Botsford 
Comstock of Cornell, and Owen D. 
Young of Schenectady, the greatest au- 


thority on electricity on the farms and 
in the homes. 

The rural women will hold a banquet 
on Wednesday evening, with Dr. Ruby 
Green Smith, Mrs. Ida S, Harrington, 
Miss Grace Frysinger, Mrs. A. E. Brig- 
den and Mrs. Henry Burden as speak- 
ers. At this time the new Home Bureau 
movie film will be shown for the first 
time. Much is expected in an educa- 
tional way of this new picture, which is 
a ten reel one, requiring two and half 
hours to show it all. It covers in an ac- 
curate, artistic way the history and 
activities of the Home Bureau move- 
ment. The scenario has been written 
by Mrs. Grace Powell, the gifted presi- 
dent of the Federation and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has spared no pains 
to make it a success, recognizing the 
movement as the greatest one influenc- 
ing American homes today. 

In addition to these items of special 
interest the regular business of an or- 
ganization comprising 35 county and 3 
city home bureaus must be attended to. 

Other noted speakers to be heard dur- 
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Scarf E 320-11 and pillow E 321-11 
are distinctive in appearance, being made 
of black satine which is very popular for 
pillows and scarfs. The delicate con- 
ventional pattern is worked in cross 
stitch. Flowers are pink and blue, with 
connecting lines of clear fern green. In 
the illustration, a dull gold braid finish- 
ed the edge. A narrow black cord or 
other finishes could be _ substituted. 
Make the tassels of rope floss (black 
and rose). Black satine for front and 
back of pillow 17 by 27 inches, $1.25; 
floss 30 cents. Satine stamped for scarf 
17 by 48 inches, $1.25; floss 60 cents. 
Rope floss for tassels, 5 cents per skein. 








ing the meeting will be: Professor Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Dr. C. E. 
Ladd, State Director of Extension; Dr. 
Nellie Perkins, specialist in child train- 
ing; Mrs. Ruth Sawyer Durand, noted 
author and exponent of story telling for 
children; and Frederick Libby, world 
famous peace lecturer. 


Hand Lotion 
T is difficult to keep the hands in pre- 
sentable condition and do housework 
at the same time. I always keep a nail 
file in a convenient noox in the kitchen 





where I can pick it up any time. Then 
the following hand lotion is much 
cheaper than ready made preparations 


and just as beneficial. Mix one part 
glycerine with two parts witch hazel, 
add the juice of one lemon for each half 
pint of the mixture, and shake well. If 
the stickiness of the glycerine annoys, 
a larger proportion of witch hazel may 
be used. I keep a bottle of this on the 
kitchen cabinet for use after each period 
of dish washing or vegetable cleaning, 
and find my hands much softer and 
whiter in consequence. 


“Jhink- of the > 
Convenience 
of Running Water 


Running water costs so little that 
no farm home need be without 
its great convenience. At a cost 
of only two or three cents a day, a 
Delco-Light Water System 
pump all of the water nsoded t in the 
house, and at the barn too. 


@ There can be hot and cold running 
water in the kitchen and bathroom. 
In the barnyard the watering trou 
can be filled quickly and easily. In 
the dairy barn there will be plenty of 
water to maintain the cleoniinans 
necessary to sanitation. Cars can be 
washed — gardens watered — every 
need of water service supplied. 


@ Delco-Light Water Systems are 
automatic in ation, trouble-free, 

ble. ey are made in sizes 
to meet all conditions. 


@ Write today for the complete 
Delco-Light Water System Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


WATER SYSTEMS 


Delco-Light Company 
Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation 
Dept. J-26 . Dayton, Ohio 
stone of Delco-Light Farm 

lants, Delco-Light 
Washers, and Prigidasre 
Electric Refrigerators. 
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BOOK | 


Quotesyou the lowest fac, 
Gory prices n Qualityheat. 
ing stoves, furnaces, Sone 
lain oneal combination 
ranges, coal and wood 
end gas’ nies stoves. 200 styles end 
ogres $5 $3.00,» srogthly. 90 dave 30 
test. 24 hour td 000 
Sa 
ing for FREE book today. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO.,Mirs, 
801 Rochester Ave. 
Kala 00, Mich. 



















A Modern Bathroom, $60 


wonderful Bargain consisting of Complete 
Bathtub, Toilet and Basin. We carry a ful! line of 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 

Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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The A. A. Presents 


Its Approval and Pattern Services 


ROBABLY by now you can “spot” 3-4 

material as it appears on our pages. 
But in case you are not absolutely sure oi 
it, we again say that all our recipes are 
tested and that the following article is 
based upon Mrs. McGowan’s 


Reasons Why 


Starch Does Not Stiffen 


| Das you ever have the experience of 

cooking a lemon sauce or lemon filling 
that would not thicken, but came on the 
table rather sickly and spineless, instead 
of being »f the beautiful consistency which 
you had expected of it? As we have said 
before, most of such occurrences in the 
home have a “reason why.” 

In this particular case, if the lemon juice 
has been added early in the cooking process, 
it, together with the heat, changes the corn 
starch to glucose, which is a form of 


making the corn starch pudding, which 
must be thoroughly ccoked in order to be 
w i-flavored and easily digested, long 
cooking tends to rake it thinner. How- 
ever, sufficient corn starch should be added 
at the beginning to allow for this tendency. 





A Dessert Worth Trying 


“Variety is the spice of life,” goes 
the old saying and doesn’t it help 
the housewife’s day along just to try some- 
thing new in the family menu, especially 





A Style for Slender or Stout 
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For the Dainty Dress 




















Pattern 2443 offers an opportunity to use 


lace which is seen on many smart 
dresses of georgette or chiffon. A brilliantly 
colored ornament is used to confine the jabot 
at the waistline. Especially good for the fall 
bride or for the college girl. It cuts im sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. In the 36 inch size, 2% yards of 32 or 
40 inch material with 76 yard of 14 inch con- 
trasting material, are required. Price 13c. 

0 ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). We also suggest that you send 
12 cents extra for a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine and 
mail to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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2555 


i 


Pattern 2555 shows a smart, simply- tailor- 
ed style much in vogue this season. This 
style lends itself to making up in one of the 
heavier silks or in cloth for winter wear. It 
cuts im sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 inches bust. 
The 36 takes 33% yards of 40 inch material. 
Price 13c. 


















when the _ results 
expectations. 

That was the result I had with a new 
dessert this week. It was so very delicious 
I want to pass it on. 

Allowing 1-3 cup of condensed milk for 
each person to be served, pour the milk 
into a baking dish, add a pinch of salt, 
and any favcrite flavoring. Stir all to- 
gether then cover tightly, and set the dish 


surpass even your 











sugar. Glucose has no thickening power, 
and you could cook your sauce or pie 
filling until doomsday, and it would never 
thicken. 

For this reason, the corn starch should 
first be cooked until clear and the lemon 
or other acid flavoring added just at the 
last of the cooking process, when it does 
not have time to have this undesired effect. 

if one wants to thicken stewed tomate, 
which is also an acid, the corn starch 
should be added towards the end of the 
cooking for the very same reason. In 


in another one filled with hot water. Boil 
this way on top of the stove for 11%4 hours 
or until the milk is thick. Then pour into 
serving dishes wich have been dipped 
in cold water and chill. Serve plain with 
whipped cream, or sweetened fresh or 
cooked fruits. Very rich—Luta Camp. 

You will be surprised to see what a 
good caramel pudding this recipe makes. 
By adding the meats of English walnuts 
or other nuts, it would be quite dressed up 
indeed! Do not cook this too long as tt 
becomes quite stiff when cold. You may 
prefer to dilute it with one-half cup of 
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RE YOU READY for the 
‘£°\ national, one-day back-to- 


the-home movement? That’s 


what Thanksgiving is. 


When the shadows fall, and 
all the relatives gather around for 
an evening of story-telling, remi- 
niscence and singing, are you 


going to ifluminate the company easier, too. 
with those smoky, back-number Union Carbide for use in the 
oil lamps? big 200-lb. capacity generator is 


Or are you going to have your 
Colt Light plant installed by that 
time and give every guest, as well 
as every member of your own 
family, something extra to be 


thankful for? World’s best quality. Highest gas 
The Colt system lights your yield. It is always packed in blue- 

buildings in the modern way. No and-gray drums. 

matter where you live, you can And when you get the Colt 

make your home as bright asthe Light plant installed, you will find 

Woolworth building. No more _ that it has cost you less than the 

dark corners in the farm house, cheapest automobile. 


Write to the nearest branch gor the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 












no more ruining of the children’s 
eyes,nomore fumbling with a lan- 
tern in the barn, no more lamps 
to clean and fill andwicks to trim. 


And danger of fire from the 
old oil lamp entirely eliminated. 
The Colt hot plate and Colt iron 
will make cooking and ironing 


sold direct to the consumer at 
factory prices. One of the Union 
Carbide Sales Company’s ware- 
houses is located near you. 


Union Carbide is always uniform. 












No other proposition offers as great an 
opportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
perience is unnecessary, for we will train 
you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own automobile write our nearest office 
for full particulars. 








New York. . . « » « 305. 42dSt, 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange Se. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts, 











“COLT LIGHT 





IS SUNLIGHT” 




















milk or water so that it is not too sweet. 


Save your clothes, hands, 
back! Splendid soap and 
dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together, make 
Fels-Naptha different from 
any other soap, in any 
form! Get this extra help! 
Isn’t it worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper in 
the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 





Eat Bread Made From 




























DIET-EASE \ 
Gluten Flour 


Reduce Your Weight 


If your physician recommends Gluten 
—-* make or buy DIET- 


If you cannot obtain it of local dealer 
Send $1.50 and we will send a 
5-lb. bag, parcel post, 
Prepaid. 
POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON, Inc., BOSTON. 29 MASS. 
Established 1876 





Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
£1.00 at d sta, 


Gc. and a 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogu 
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Read These Classified Ads — 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 





The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


words 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the Amertcamw AGricutturist reaches éver 130,000 farmers in New York, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily 
fitted to amy stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
and turnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW, 
New Haven, Conn. 

LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 lIbs., $1.50, ten 
$2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten $2.00. uar- 
anteed. Pay on receipt. Pipe fre. ALBERT 
FORD. Paducah, Ky. 

WANTED HIDES, FURS, WOOL—Write 
for prices and tags. Top market quotations. 
Send your name today. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 











—_ to Keystone Hide Company, Lancas 
ter, Pa. 
“ACETYLENE FIXTURES—AI kinds, by 









































































































































The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 340) 
the assassin cautiously left his ambush 
Standing over the still body, face down, 
with a knee curiously bent under, he 
laughed in triumph, as he kicked viciously 
with the toe of his snowshoe, at the back 
of the hooded head. But at the movement, 
the lifted foot in its snowshoe was gripped 
and held, while the head and shoulders of 





















































































































































New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Advertising orders must reach our parcel post. Globes, lighters, burners, sad-irons, the man at his feet lunged into his le 
office at 461 Fourth Ayenue, New York City. not later than the second Monday previous hot plates, etc. New and used generators and tom bi ith er rnrise a 
to date ot issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of st EA ericee. ores free. carrying him with a cry of surpri 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your B — oe = Tink ward to the snow. 
order “LAS atch an oc epairing. * 
Prompt service. Valuable descriptive circular and Hampered by the shoes which trapped 
pricelist FREE. G. D. SHRAWDER, Richfield, and anchored their feet, the two fought; 
AGENTS WANTED ' DOGS AND °ET STOCK Pa. one, desperately for life; the other, for 
. ' sat aeaaieibes TRAPPERS— -_" method of catching foxes his sh 
AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad-| PUPPIES—Bred to hunt coon, mink, pheas-| has no equal, 63 last season. Will send free. the settlement of old scores—and this shot 
ne a Gas Te ea are bys a B,D ere EVERETTE SHERMAN, Whitman, Mass. from the spruce. But the strength and fury 
required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus “THOROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. Males, Py Pel fy yy ay fan he of the raw-boned Iroquois soon wore down 
M a ae I'S, 566 Br ad A — He ¢ “7 males. All ages. ARCADIA FARM, S. Cents? And high premiums for all rare coins? the man beneath him who frantically 
AGENTS rite for free catalog. inter | Bally, Pa. Ve buy all kinds. Send 4c for Large Coin Fold- }) $ < th i 
se dresses, hosiery, underwear, _blankets,/ “REAG LES, well trained, some ready to train, | ¢f- May mean much profit to you. NUMIS- strained and twisted to break the grip 
flannel_nightgowns, novelties, etc. ECONOMY puppies. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. MATIC CO., Dept. 502, Ft. Worth, Tex. on his throat. 
SALES CO., Dept. 506, Boston, Mass REGISTERED AIREDALE female 6 mo.| . FOR SALE—The best story of country, life At length, by a supreme effort, the under 
ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for active, | old, fine specimen. Price $20 shipped on ap- | !1_ twenty-five years—THE TROUBLE MAK- a ° 
ext dalesmen to connect with old established | proval. HI-DRI POULTRY FARM, Pine] ER, by FE. R. Eastman. This handsomely bound man reached the knife beneath his back 
Hi juality lubricants, paints nd roof | City, N. Y. —— right off the press will be sent to you post- with the hand of a pinioned arm. With a 
eens cman Ge aaiew teed Take order paid on receipt of $2.00 by AMERICAN AGRI.- I . ” f d the blad 
, ITE TURICT : : reave the hand was free and the blade 
now for immediate and fut lelivery with lib- EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York - . r 
eral weekly pa [HE MANUFACTURERS wee City. turned into the body above him. But in 
oll GREASE COMPANY, Dept. 6, Cleve FOR SALE—Large Pekin ducks and drakes. x. — — Ag wt for sale cheap, 1% a flash the right hand of the Iroquois 
and, © > ee att on : sy ° C 32 on & : = 
' ; kl + M R —_ = 37 MRS. HORACE WIL bagged: hg a ‘half . _ ae shifted from the throat to the menacing 
FARMER AGENTS Make r= wees ——_—_—— - - tor, cost $650, price $175. F. O. B., E. LORTH, wrist. There was a wrench—a groan as 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profi winter em VERY FINE certified White Leghorn hens]. Bellmore, N. Y. 5”: i i 
pl ver \ rd er and col nd laying pullets for sale, $1.50 each. P. JUD- ‘ “SOR SALELT lowe Wr aT RanT ie the bone snapped, and the knife slipped 
> ee , Sy gpl hae ; ance mse dD SALE—I have 15 tons of No. imothy 
: c r so ore o ee ie SON PECK, Warrensburg, N. hay and I am anxious to locate a nearby buyer to the snow. 
town, O1 ; “SANBORN BRED TO LAY” single comb ~ F. —— R. D. 1, Berwindale, Clearfield Again, like the fangs of a wolf, the 
Rhode Island Re 3.50 ch. ant i ° 
AGENTS. $300 monthly Beervtedy | eae, — Red ce cherele, $3.5 x, eA cpenty, 5 — OORT ign fingers of Michel clamped on the 
sag aoa ‘a 7 < fi Wil MORE ae and get all your furs are worth. Free animal throat of the man in whose bulging eyes 
BOOK CO., Como Bldg., Cl ' NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS and Rose nn a FRANK A. RIEMANN, Con- hone the fear of the death which neared. 
nt y - : . Lae . ’ 
AGENTS WANTED to sell five grain Aspirin BREES. DeKalb acting N.Y RF D2, || “WANTED. Raw Fars Tides Tallow, woa _ “Dis ees for her!” snarled the head-man, 
LEECH. Nick Mi as ae. ee THOROUGHBRED M th B T and — aon cash prices paid. Write for as he struck with his free hand the purple 
P ( » Nicke P x , J Mammoth ronze ur- i ist. y ) ’ 
=r 7 - =, | Keys, large boned and beautiful plumage, hens, Ny. Est. Fa A. CONOVER, Lebanon, face. “Dees ees for me!” and he struck 
Ss P ate lishing cloths at return 54, | $8 oms,  § N S. BERT ; Pas. =r - : ' ' . 
keep $2. St wor Send references. Order ack. N “ye ARS. ROBERT ROOF, Pu ge — = bags oo + and tail lights with- again. h f th P 
oda re S onington —a 2 ume | OWt bres ( 1 rT. rel, F y assassin 
NM 4 = MK , c a Soe ~ FOR sey Pure bred Mammoth Bronze derehte. ‘Attached in jiffy. ‘ de UNION sic. Slowly the Mosditiet eyes of Mes % 
= Turkeys, bred from a 48 Ib. tom and 25 Ib. hens. | NAL CO., Union, N.Y. : who had so confidently shot from the am- 
BOARDERS WANTED M — t mond oN rrr _— SaaS Slee OnE, new Todd Check Writer tor sale, isd bush, filmed; for the last time his mouth 
: — | checks been itten, $75. 55 i- oe i i i Y 
PROVIDE a permanent home for elderly ~FOR SALE—New York State Certified Sin- can Agriculturist. OS Ses ee oe Ae gaged wile foe the air denied him by the 
who are practically alone and have an in-|gle Comb White Leghorn cockerels. MRS. | ~roR-SALE—Moline Tractor and 3 plows, im Vise on his throat—with a quiver he re- 
of | ~ ae. Ln test of = fe oanen ' oe LELA B.SC a HD — wht good order, or exchange for hens. GEO. K. laxed on the snow. 7 
on request. HERMAN R. FRANSZEN. | weandotte eocherels: Bemmeuth Pokia decker | Sans comune Heights, Pe. Picking up his rifle and slipping his 
> Farm Home, Box 22, Akron, Lancaster | drakes: Mammouth Bronze turkeys. LAU EN = a KY HOMESPUN TOBACCO— Four hands into the rabbit-skin mittens which 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. | a eg Me Pha =" ee EMENTS h from his neck by throngs, Michel 
a —- — - samp ew s ghum ree _EME} >. ung s c » ’ 
FOR SALE — Rose Comb Brown Legh WETTSTAIN r Ts, nt c 
CATTLE Coaherde, teens ells A By Bn RE, Cheamera, Sy. bent and closely scrutinized the knotted 
———— lars " sn ‘co RAR r aie ‘ i . e ° 
AYRSHIRE COWS and heifers, | yearling, — CS Ghee Fae Se PRINTING features of his .: *B Bong ag bw 
u bull calves nners red ft : -jo’! Tete- 
a. ion + B RY DE ‘R, i rues ‘lle. x oo ANNJUNCEMENTS—15¢ sare and 150 Sam, SS See ! y 4 ’ 
al - - ——— GOATS noteheads neatly prin ' for \__ postpaid. » @ou are poor shot! You mak’ no more 
OR SAI egistered Ayrshire heife es s 7 a Me. a 
sud patina, bon at toe ding, F. leral ‘accredit. | TIE CALIFORNIA GOAT Breeders Market- + se 9, Aaaplleoasaaal ‘wo teH NGS. Way- trouble een dis valley!” and started for 
ed herd GEO. I. COTTON, Friendship, N. Y.| ing Association, members of which breed Tog- 150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes 3 camp. 
zenburg, Saar —< SEL EADS. : lopes, print- ‘ P ’ 
DUTCH BELTED CATTLE are profitable | oun"Seaaman and Nubian milk goats, want | ed and. mailed $1.00. Samples printing free, | He found his friends at break fast. 
aay . -_ nen fee may ut the ‘ ail aie for | ‘assachusetts who will sell their stock on com-| m— FR Bi Me Silently he accepted the dipper of steam- 
yulletin x 0 », sec Rockvi Conn : : 
: : : | mission. If imterested write Eastern District ing tea and the heaped plate of fried 
Ser era cil calves, | agent J. MASON CUSTER, Morrisvi >a. REAL ESTATE 
9 FOR SAEs Gnesary ee eet tee a Rtincien FOR SALI mnoten ant Senne, ent Se 
a - gap. tens a oo. oe "¢ SALE—90 acres, with or without stock Bene Paes ooh 
A BA redi di ted Ber 1. Farmers prices. EDGAR HELP WANTED end piper, State Road. Write for particu- (Continued Next Week) 
HOLSTEINS SPECIAL OFFER. Bull calf ogg EE gh a} cage ge — ARIES Hoe oe = 4 - 
Se of 990000 bok, Priced te och.” aet aol Scnviation. ” Gemeicelen tai mamkly ’Weites | $1000 up. POWERS, Newport, 9 imnian SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
er $50,000 bul riced to sell. Act quick. | WILLEMS, SONS’ NURSERIES, Dept. J.| “pag S 
NU-BORN FARMS, Jasper, N. Y. Rentes i. ¥ . ais FARM FOR SALE. William Hankins, Toms BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Strawe 
mOCHENCE, & . River, N. J., R. 1, Box 414A. berry raspberry, blackberry, grape, currant, 
y : > ~ ’ : S gooseberry plants; asparagus, rhubarb roots; 
DOGS AND PET STOCK HONEY FOR SALE—107 acre farm in Maryland, good hardy perennial flower plants; privet, barberry, 
" UPP ; ; land and good buildings, price $6,000, Box 354,] pice vines, shrubs. tulins for foll planting Cate 
¢ Ate . as — . ty , eohiEn i — OF — Y- Po timw wor wee at our station, 60 Ib. | care American Agriculturist. alogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hamoton 
a ae ees reg! : R x > can clover $8.00, buckwheat $6.00, 40 Ibs. $5.90, — aan > 2 ~ 2 , 
Pulaski, N.Y. buckwheat $5.00, Ten Ibs. prepaid in third zone Exe eg tf wen —_, tor sale. Syra- | Bays._N ; — 
2335. Gechadaet 03.90 Saectal J cuse market, 25 head stock. 165 acres, all con- 
PURE-BRED BELGIAN HARES Bar pie on ay ib Ph exten tat con” RAY C._ | Yeniences, located on Main State highway, farm, SHEEP 
in 3 months stock, either sex, weight about 3 Ib Tt . ee, Pe . ' . * | $11,000. Stock and tools at inventory value. Ad- 
; ; venuine “Piedmont” buck, | WILCOX, Odessa, N_.Y + : : , MS that make good. Half my 
eu Sired by em Piedmont buck lress B 352, f Americ A 1 . DELAINE RA 
Price $2 « ORT pce RABBITRY, | “LIGHT CLOVER? Sloss S107 10, $2.10, | SS are Ae ET | tast year’s sales were to former customers. | See 
Cooksburg, New York. buckwheat, ($1; $1. 80, “postpaid three zones, 66| _ OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALI-| them or write, J. C. WEATHERBY. Trumans- 
- Ibs. he Dark Clove . $7.20; Buckwheat, $6.| FORNIA are better now than ever for the] burg, Yy. 
SEND $3 or $10 check to W. W. NOR- HE NRY W VIL LI AMS. yt 4 N Y. man of moderate means, who desires to establish REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS for 
TON, O rg, New York, and . : ve a “TIONEY— Beadenton Br: ~~? ee EO -_ on a re cooce ae will insure him a sale. C*INT COVERT, Lodi, N y. 
Shepherd pup, 3 or 4 months ol while they | « “, patentee 2 , good living in a delightful country. Lands are 
la i l ‘ ail, postpaid 3rd zone, $1.10. B. J. reasonable in price and terms attractive. Crops MPSHIRE EWES, bred to Bonny Leas 
DENTON, Dansville, N. Y HAMP 
FLEMISH GIANT HARES. cl ee . ke best suited for different localities are well proved. prise rams; ewe lambs, ram lambs and yearling 
bi ee een . ee Py met, FANCY LIGHT CLOVER, 5 Ib. pail, $1.10, | Efficient marketing organizations are at your ser- ams. Extra good yearling breeding ram CHAS. 
tacks , k Bs and nat iral ‘ TP ot Pp i at 1 | 10 Ibs. $2.10; Buckwheat, $1.00, $1.90. Deliver- so Southern S —_a has Amgen you will FE. HASLETT, Hall. N. Y 
. a hae aoe , i. L. G. SANFORD, Oxford, N. Y. ike—an enjoyable twelve months open season. . a 
F \K M, Fort Plain, N.Y. - — - There are thousands of miles of paved roads. Sea- REGISTERED spror eth ay - — 
M \l E REAGLE HOUND, 3 years old, guar WHI rE CLOVER as 5 Ib. pail, $1;] side and mountain resorts offer recreation for | Choice ram lambs. A RB RYDE arnerville, 
a t t il Phe price, > 60 Ibs. Ay ae , -— — $6. Postage} everybody. Let me mail you our illustrated fold- y. Y. 
‘ ; ae“? rn fy OTTO | extra A Fayette, N. Y. er containing dependable information on South- 1 HAVE LEFT 4 ram lambs, pure bred 
F. NEUMAN, Ransomvill N. ¥ HONEY FOR SALE—Clover Basswood Ex- fal Be ay ig nn me oy en Cheviot. for quick sale at $20 each. D. J. 
5 ries ' 1 tracted 5 Ib. pail delivered $1.25, 10-Ibs. $2.00. — ~" — Sew ~~ on . BRESEE, neonta, 
\NGORBA KITTENS, t ‘ all « See - ~ Exchange, Chicago. 
' “tte Buckwheat E a ted 5 Ib. pail $1.15., 10-lbs. 
t WW pets fully 1! ebrok- | , ’ ° cre . . r very fine individuals and 
: \ ge n, MAINE PET a wihntE IES of peices om ure lots. SILS- . cg Sedat pow! oe A eer rn of be CHEVIOT rams, very be registered if desired. 
a AI APIARIES, Bath, N. oom House, in good repair, about two acres 0 RS, U Lisle, N. Y. 
= land, artesian well, telephone and_ electricity EARL D_LANDE ait 
COCKER SPANII PuUPI ¢ available, graded school within five minutes walk, 
.P ' k ar - HORSES house equipped with steam heat and bath. Ex- SWINE 
k \. A. WOODEN, S a Falls, N FISTULA—Ho ed, $5. Send no money | cellent place for the production of small fruit “FOR SALE—Well grown registered Duroe 
Be until cured. ( OAN ri HE ICAL CO., Barnes, | and pousy. } —— Sa. W —- sows and boars of medium Wenn. —— old. 
K is County ew Jersey, about filty miles west 0 Pi 6 weeks old. F. F iddlesex, 
New York City, near Hackettstown — NY. 
° MERI highway. Price: $5,000. .00. P art_ cash, ba ance 
Three *aid--Three More LONE SCOUTS OF A CA on mortgage. Apply ARTHUR DANKS, Alla- WOMEN’S WANTS 
CHRISTMAS SEALS? Yes, I have them! 10c | muchy, N-_J- PATCHWORK. Send Gftcen cents for bouse 
t , > 
York, Pa., May 6, 1925 || per set. HARRY PHILLIPS, Averill Park, | “FARM FOR SALE—145 acres, high state of | | f,\ TU Ut O "tae new calicoes and percales. 
New York, f S Normal School, pee e 
. : production, 1% miles from State Norma! Schoo’; | Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
My three time classified adver- on stone road, large barn for 42 cows, -— COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
tisement in the AMERICAN AG- MISCELLANEOUS house, hog pens, horse barn, running water in 
RICULTURIST said m well. house and barn, good milk market, 15 acres wood, BARREL LOTS—Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Cc pal a 2 : Al FAL FA AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct] 10 acres alfalfa. J. S. DOWNIE, Oneonta, N. | Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
low much for three more times: ere ers. Carlots only. Inspection a. »wed.| Y- Snipped digest from Factory to Consumer. Write 
% = ticular 
CONTINENTAL || YA WICIROW. Hone Fox Sree NY "FOR SALE ERO Rae halal | — # SWASEY @ co, PORTLAND, Marwe 
A A ATS S’ inds low- | improvements, elec ghts ‘ 
HATCHERY. er mixed especially, either. alsyke or red. i write from town, running water, furnace, bath room, ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE by manu- 
prices delivered your station, ane E. | berries, fruit, 22 head T..B. tested ‘thoroughbred | facturer at great bargain. Samples free. H. A. 
DAN rE, JR. East Worcester, N Holsteins. W. B. BULLOCK, Sherburne, N. Y BARTLETT, Harmony. Maine. 
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Service Department 


Fiorida Speculation---Farm Troubles 


HE Ohio Farm Bureau Investment 

Service Company is conducting an en- 
ergetic campaign to prevent Ohio farmer 
from unwise speculation in Florida land. 
In the Octcber issue of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation News, the Investment 
Service Company published “A Cure for 
Florida Real Estate Fever.” The Ohio 
warning reads: 

Whenever you are tempted remember: 

1. That it is estimated that 2000 real 
estate men from Ohio are going to Florida 
to buy real estate to sel. Northern pros- 
pects. 

2. That lots are sold to be resold at 
higher prices—not for improvements. 

3. That it is estimated that one-eighth 
of the entire state is staked off in lots. 

4. That if homes were erected upon 
these lots, they would accommodate 36,- 
000,000 people— one, third of the popula- 
tion of the United ~< tates. 

That one company boight 17,000 
acres at $10 per acre, divided it into 135,000 
lots which it expects to sell next winter 
at $14.75 each—cost $170,000, selling price, 
$1,991,250. 

6. Business properties in Florida cities 
are offered at more per front foot than 
lots in northern cities with more than 10 
times the population. 

7. That real estate companies admit 
50 per cent of selling costs are spent for 
commissions, to furnish free -2uto rides, 
free lunches, free banquets, free vaude- 
ville acts and free band concerts to all 
comers. , 





Gold Mining The Farmer 


After some gover ment investigation, 
there was a let-up in stuff from western 
promoters and sharks. Now they seem to 
be at it again, as you can see by the en- 
closed. 

Would it be well to send this stuff to the 
Post Office Department? It is the same 
old gag. Wondetfully valuable property 
and fortunes to be made by investing in 
shares at a few cents per, and the need 
to “hurry,” as price is to be advanced very 
shortly.—G. F. S. 

NCLOSED in the above ietter which 

came from one of our subscribers there 
was a lot of circular matter from a gold 
mining company of Denver, Colorado, and 
a letter from the company which was 
designed to make the reader think that 
the company’s greatest object in life was 
to fill all of its friends’ pockets to over- 
flowing with gold. It was well written, 
attractively gotten up, and very plausible. 

But it had just one object. That was, 
to sell stock in a concern in which there 
was not one chance in a million of the sub- 
scriber ever getting his money back! 

During this same week, we have had at 
least half a dozen other such schemes 
brought to our attention, and almost every 
one of them comes from some subscriber 
who has thrown away his hard earned 
money first in one of these fake stock 
schemes, and then asks for our help after- 
wards. We always do what we can, of 
course, and are more than glad to, but it 
is an almost hopeless situation every time, 
for these scheming companies never intend 








Me&axpvekinG Montacue — Lady, 
would you lend me a cake of soap? 
My pal’s got the hiccups an’ I want 








to scare *im!—Lonpon OPInion. 





that you will see a dollar of your money 
again after you once invest. 

Why cannot we all learn this once and 
for all and save so much heartache in the 
loss of money that can be ill spared? There 
is no such thing as “so:mething for noth- 
ing,” and an investor without experience 
who attempts to get more than six per 
cent for his money stands at least a ninety- 
five per cent chance of losing what he 
puts in it. 


Not Responsible For Heifers 


“t would like to ask your opinion on 
the following question. Last spring ! took 
three heifers and a cow to pasture for a 
neighbor. The heifers got out of the field 





and on to an adjoining farm which was ! 


being entirely pastured. As soon as I! 
knew they were out, | told the man who 
worked for the owner that they were out 
and also told him he had better come and 
put them back as | would not take the re- 
sponsibility of picking them out of all the 
other stock that was pasturing there. The 
next day he came up and tried to get them 
back but didn’t. About a week or so later, 
the owner came to see them and claimed 
the man hadn't told him he hadn't gotten 
them back. I told him at that time he had 
better see the party that was running this 
other farm and leave them where they 
were. Shortly after this he removed some 
heifers from this place and as it turned out 
he took the wrong ones. Now the party 
who owns the ones he took demands his 
and the neighbor comes back at me, claim- 
Ing he can hold me responsible for his 
heifers. Just what is my responsibility In 
this matter!""—M. I New York. 


T is our opinion that you are entirely 
free from responsibility for the cattle 
claimed by your neighbor. If you were 
not the person who took the wrong 
heifers, you have nothing ta do with the 
incident. Only the person who aciually 
took them can be held resp_nsible. It is 
quite immaterial that the criginai he*fers 
wandered into your ncighber’s pastur? 
from your land, and it seems to us that 
you can with safety resist his claim. A 
law suit against you wiil avail him nothing, 





and it might close the incident to show him | 


this reply. 





Find Out Before Shipping 
URING the past week, we have been 
working on two or three complaints 
against unreliable commission merchants 
and dealers. So far we have been un- 
able to settle these complaints, and two 
of them we have been unable to locate 
at their advertised addresses, even when 
we sent a personal representative to visit 
them. This leads us to state again em- 
phatically that farmers are taking a risk 
when they ship products to unknown 
dealers, particularly when those dealers 
are not licensed and bonded. 

If you are changing your commission 
rierchant, be sure that he is licensed and 
bonded, or get some line on him which 
will assure you that he is reliable before 
you send him your produce. A word of 
inquiry on a postal card to American 
Agriculturist Service Bureau will bring 
to you a list of reliable dealers who 
handle the particular product which you 
want to sell. 





Experience With Home Work 
Schemes 


“I am writing to tell you that I have 
read your article in the September 1oth 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, written to 
amateur writers, and it is good advice. 
I know some that have got bitten by those 
companies. In fact, I lost five dollars 
in one myself, also the home work con- 
cerns. I know one poor lady, a cripple, 
whe cannot walk and tries to support her- 
self partly with her hands. She sent three 
dollars to get gloves to make; after a lon 
time she wrote and found they had le 
the town. 

I know of a firm whc sent out guest 
towels to be -mbroidered. When returned, 
they said they were not done r’_ht, and 
threw the towels on the worker’s hands. 
Of course they could get part of their 
money back by selling them, if they were 
so fortunate. I saw the next year where 
this man was caught and had made $30,- 
000 in two years, working under a woman's 
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Keeping the Soil Alive 
Progressive farmers know that grow- 


ing one crop year after year wears out 
the soil. 


Keep your soils alive by rotating your 
crops. A system of farming that in- 
cludes LIME, LEGUMES and LIVE- 
STOCK will build up your soils. 


The Agricultural Relations Depart- 
ment of the New York Central Lines 
is constantly co-operating with suc- 
cessful communities in solving their 
problems, 
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New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 
La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. Michigan Central Station, Detro?t, Mich. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio ' 




















Down and You Can Buy 
5 Any Witte Engin ' 


Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


TO PROVE that this 
‘super-powered” one-profit, 
light weight WITTE will save you ene- 
the time, labor and cost ef any job on 


place I want to send it to you on @ 30-day F: | s-O) 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the é soline, Ga ud | 


work of 8 to 5 hired hands. Distillate or Gas—j. 


a VEAR TO PAY (aie: 25% Mere Power}. 












Burns Kerosene, | 










Near 


Scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of 1t Down on the New WITTE anteed for alife-ti 
. e-time. 
prods iis to Fimo a year.” Thsussnds say the WITTE Toten sear mee Tn 


ahead of any other make—simple and trouble- f at rock-bot: 

direct-to-you Prices. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto. 8 

and power and throttling g All sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 
Write me today for my big, new, illustrated engine book 

FREE—\; full details of my guaranteed test offer. No obliga- 

tion, absolutely Free. Or, if interested, ask for our Log and Tree 

Saw, 8-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, i; Envicnanakoncnvenonet, oe 


Double, balanced fly-wheels with §- 
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MAKE MONEY Free in colors explains 
Soweaey Cheapest Way a eee See 


4-4 to PullStumps 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St.. Cuinev th 


When writing to advertisers be sure te’ 
~ention the American Agriculturist. 
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Marriage of Lakes and Sea 
Continucd from page 333) 
store cl } and rl il historan has 
written how at lort Plain two tar-bar 
rels had be ised to the top of a lofty 
P ind tring gged so that lighted 
shavings could be run up to fire them 
A swiit | man had been dispatched 
to Countryman’s lock cight miles west 
so that he might bring advance news of 
th ipp achu rt flect He rode hot foot 
back to Fort Plains with the announce 
ment and as the boats drew in the tar 
barrels were fired as planned It was 
late at night and foggy and the illumi- 
nation made only a red blur in the mist 
The Governor can on deck with his 
eyes heavy with sleep and a servant by 
] de held a lamp Thus the loyal 
. rs looked upon the gr man 
\ bany steamer then new craft 
c tl cr toor he boa mt and | 
N } rk Va it he d ( N iber 
4 nm tie is tct ind f rh | 
and a land procession iy l lor | 
t rf itest parad ( rw d mf] 
A ica up until that tims Down at 
Sandy Hook the keg of Lake Eri vater| 
wa broached ly ired it the | ne 
and thus th ’ d” the Lake a d| 
t Sea \ ime time bottles of | 
water from all t reat rivers of the] 
world were poured into the Bay. Thus 
did our foretathers celebrate the open 
ing of the Grand Erie Canal a hundred | 
3 5 ago 
re followed fifty vears of abund | 
a triump! t p perit Durn the 
first cight years following the opening] 
ot tl canal, ther vas collected as tolls | 
more than cight million dollar a sum 
“ than the entire original con 
struction cost. In 1833 the hock west of 
Ss nectady let through more than 
twenty thousand boat In 1835 the 
State entered upon a policy of canal en 
largement which more than doubled its 
capacity and made it available for boats 
up to 230 tons burdet This enlarge 
ment—this second Eric was not com- 
pleted until 1862. The commerce of the 
canal reached absolute high water mark 
in 1872 when it tra ted almost sev- 
en million tons of ight—an amount 
more than three times as great as was 
handled by our barge canal in 1924. In 
1882 the State took the rather desperate 
step of abolishing all tolls but it had al 
most no effect in reviving a dwindling 
business. t would em that the great 
day of water-borne inland commerce had 
passed forever. But it must be said that 
for the first fifty year of its existence 
t canal was not a financial hability to 
th tat but rather an aset It is as 
serted that up until 1882 the canal had 
repaid in tolls « penny its cost 
and uirs and maint ct Indeed 
it was long belicved that ultimately the 
< I tolls together ht tax of two 
< per bushel on all It manufactur- 
ed t oyrac e and a license tax on 
at sales would pay all the expenses 
of t! state and that no other tax would 
b ( I nd Oh I wonder | 
- \ it these byevon« tatesmecn W uld 
sav if they ce wd the budvet which 
caeh t Hill at Al 
? 
ar 1 ( iy de 1 
t 1 \\ isto 
‘ ( let 
' t i coach ¢ 
1 1 ft tram 
is tl 
if n 
) Is of 
n 
to 
‘ 
a” 
T 
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The f. akes his choi 
— THOUSAND Successful more to him than to anyone else. 
Farming subscribers recently He is making money by its up- 
had their say about radio. to-the-minute market, crop, and 
They spoke upfromevery State weather reports. He and his wife 
—principally from the thirteen and children are finding that it 
great farming States of the Middle makes an end of isolation; brings 
West. good cheer, companionship, fun, 
‘They answered questions asked information, education, church 
disinterestedly bythe group of pub- services— whatever they most 
lications presided over by Edwin want— from the throbbing world 
T. Meredith, former Secretary of outside right into their sitting- 
Agriculture. One of the questions room. The farmer who is missing 
was: “If you expect to buy a radio is missing the greatest god- 
radio, what make will you buy?” send farm life has ever known. 
In the answers Atwater Kent The farmer is buying Atwater 
Radio stands FIRST. Kent radio because he must have 
The Capper publications made ™2x!mum all-round performance, 
a similar inquiry in small towns With emphasis on reliability and 
and farm homes in Ohio, Iowa, simplicity—and ata price any arn 
Kansas and Texas. Both in the 2" pay- This is what he gets in 
towns and on the farms, Atwater ——s — Receiving Sets and 
Kent sets and radio speakers stand aS Sea 
FIRST. Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
i Sunday evening at 9:15 o’clock (Eastern Stand- 
Another survey, made by the ard Time) through stations — 
National Stockman and Farmer, wear, . NewYork wnt. .) Philadelphia 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio,and West = wyan.. . Providence woo..5 alternating 
irgini i weet.,.. Boston wear... Washingtes 
Virginia, proved that in present can. aed Gun... See 
ownership (the question asto fu- woe... . Buffalo wsat.. .. Gncinnati 
ture purchase was not asked) At- wwy.... Detroit _ weco.. a. 
peice ee > wtac . - Worcester 
water Kent stands F IRST. =< «= 
Che farmer is buying aN 
. . ATW Fc. . 
radio because it means po ot Kent, President 
4769W issabickon Ave. Philadelphia,Pa. 
Model 10 (without tubes) , $30 Radio Speakers Mode! 20 Compact, $80 
$12 to $28 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada. T 
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ATWATER KENT 








“I go visiting 
every evening” 





Women know what radio is doing for farm 
life. A farmer’s wife summed it up when she 
said: “It used to be pretty lonely out here. 
But since we bought our Atwater Kent I feel 
as if I were out visiting every evening.” 


This circle tells the story 


Atwater Kent led all 
other makes inanswere 
to the question of the 
Meredith Publica- 
tions: “What radio set 
will you buy(” The 
chart shows the rela- 
tive standing of the 
first ive makes. 
Atwater Kent also led 
in answers to the same 
uestion asked by the 
‘apper Publications. 





How farmers save 
money by radio 


“Saved my appleand plum trees by radio 
warning of a big sleet storm. Most of 
my neighbors’ trees were stripped.” 

“I got a six-hour advance notice of 
the killing frost last fall. We built bon- 
fires around a two-acre field of tobacco 
and saved the crop while my neighbors® 
crops were a total loss.” 

“I follow the cabbage market. Held 
my crop last year all the way from $16 
to $32 when I sold, and it dropped next 
day.” 

“Was about to sell my potatoes on a 
declining market, but got atip over the 
radio that the market was about to 
strengthen, so I held and made a profit 
of fifteen cents (a bushel) by so doing.” 

“Local buyer was at my place trying 
to purchase some cows at a certain fig- 
ure. We happened to get the market 
while he was there, and the result was 
that he offered me seventy-five cents a 
hundred more.” 


Send for it! 
We will gladly send you 
free a copy of this beauti- 
fully illustrated 32-page 
booklet if you will just 
write andaskus, Init you 
will find descriptions and 
prices of Atwater Kent 
Receiving Sets, Radio 
Speakers and other equip- 


ment, 











meals and with sleeping quarters. These 
boats pressed forward by night and day 
with relays of selected horses that trot- 
ted and passed the slow cargo boats as 
contemptuously as today the Twentieth 
Century Limited flies past the long slow 
freight plowing their way east 


¢ 


trains 


ur West. 


Life on the canal was proverbially a 
ugh, hard school and yet many a boy 

» afterwards became a great figure in 
the world got his early training in that 
titution. At least one future Presi- 
dent of the United States—Garfield— 
walked its long trail and urged on his 
patient mules. 
Readers of 


“David Harum” will per- 


haps remember the scene of the big 
Newport dinner when the up country 
banker and horse-trader sat in the midst 
of statesmen and diplomats and million- 
aires and captains of Industry—suave, 
well groomed men in faultless evening 
clothes with obsequious waiters standing 
behind their chairs. Said the philosophi- 
cal David growing thoughtful “If I 
should suddenly holler ‘LOW 
BRIDGE’, I bet more than half of this 
crowd would duck their heads from 
force of habit.” 

There are so many more things that 
I might write concerning this ancient 
ditch but space and the Editor forbid. 
I feel as successor, the Barge 


if its 


Canal was “conceived in sin and shapes 
in iniquity.” In any case it seems 
doubtful if it can ever be anything more 
than a lonely waterway and a perpetual 
liability to the state. But for the old 
Erie I have so much reverence that liter- 
ally I feel like taking off my hat when- 
ever I cross its abandoned reaches, It 
was in its day a wonderful institution, 
and the expression of the high faith and 
hopes of a youthful state and a pioneer 
people and it was in a very real way the 
greatest factor in the making of our first 
city and the Empire State. It had its 
day—a long day and a great day but 
now let it be called Ichabod—“For the 
glory has departed.” 








